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Ghe New Bear. 


Lay it down gently, the year that is dead, 

Mourn it not sadly, the year that is fled. 

Heavy its cross as you trudged on the way, 

Heavier seemed it to grow with each day. 

But for that figure that shadowy strode 

Bravely before you, bowed under its load, 

Oft had you faltered, the burthen had spurned: 

But there were the footprints—and onward you yearned. 
Now it is past,—count up all your loss! 

Was’t not worth the bearing,—your heaven-sent Cross? 


Hark! o’er the field at setting of sun, 

Sounds the shrill bugle: the battle is done! 
Dangers lurked ever, death visored rode, 

And blindly the ripe and the young grain mowed. 
Hard was the struggle, and many a day 

Fevered wounds melted your courage away. 

But for the Cross that e’er heavenward shone, 
Oft to the flag of the foe you had gone. 

Now it is past,—count the wounds and the pains :— 
Was’t not worth the fighting?—Eternal the gains! 


Lay it down gently, the year that is dead, 
Mourn it not sadly, the year that is fled. 

Bury its sins in the Lord’s riven heart; 

Stifle its pain in His own Passion’s smart; 

Lay all its toil—at the foot of God’s throne, 
There to be hallowed by toil of His own. 

Lay it down gladly: its glory and shame, 

Its pleasures and sorrows, its praises and blame. 
There let it rest—’tis a duty well done, 

A mighty step nearer to life’s setting sun. 


Let the dead past then bury its dead, 

Turn from its shadows—look bravely ahead. 
Mourn not its loss in life’s swift-flowing stream, 
Golden the sands of eternal joys gleam. 

Tarry not—swiftly the moments are flown 

Each worth the price of a heavenly throne. 
Forward, fight on! ’neath the flag of your king, 
Day after day new laurels will bring. 

Forward, no fear, in the prints of His feet; 

You will never know weariness, ne’er know defeat. 


AvucusTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. 
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ECHOES OF CHRISTMAS 





There is no name in all history that could replace the name of 
Jesus. Just as the whole of the civilized world reckons its number 
of years from the birth of Christ, so, too, all the world’s culture rests 
upon Him. In recent years men have actually raised the question: 
“Did Jesus live?” What folly! Rather the question: “Does not 
Jesus still live to-day?” Who can expel Him from the human heart? 
And if so expelled, whom could they place in His stead? Who could 
fill the void left by His absence from the life of the spirit? A Darwin, 
or a Nietzsche, a Shakespeare or a Wagner? It would be madness 
to hazard such an answer. None of these can say: “I am the way, the 

. truth, and the life.” 

Great minds are recognized by the shadow which they cast down 
the ages; by the fruits which are born of their words and deeds; by 
the influence which they wield upon society, upon political life, upon 
science and art. In this regard none can measure up with the Saviour ; 
His doctrine has remained inexhaustible, as new to-day as it was in its 
beginning. Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

Wherein lies this great power of Christ? What is it that has made 
all religions, all systems, all cults, to become gradually extinct, and 
has rendered His teaching and kingdom imperishable? The answer is 
not far to seek: Christ has explained the meaning and purpose of life; 
He has solved the riddle of life, which none before Him had done. 
Even to-day, where Christ, the light of the world, has been rejected, 
the old problem is mooted? “Why are we on earth?” This question, 
which every child learns in the very first lesson of its religious instruc- 
tion, baffled the wisdom of the sages of ancient times. Antiquity had 
rendered invaluable service to technic, science, and worldly wisdom, 
but none knew whither human life tended, why we were created, 
what followed upon this life, and how life should be ordered to ensure 
a lasting happiness hereafter. 

Alcibiades, in Plato’s Gorgias, asked of Socrates, his preceptor, 
how we could fitly serve the divinity. The master answered: “This is 
beyond the ken of man. We must await a messenger from heaven, 
who will tell us how the divinity wishes to be honored.” Alcibiades in 
fervent longing cried out: “O that I may live to see this messenger!” 

We Christians now enjoy the happiness which the noblest souls 
of antiquity sought in vain. The heathen world, even as the prophets 
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of old, sent forth the song of expectation: “Drop down dew, ye 
heavens, and let the clouds rain the Just One.” The Son of God came, 
quietly as the dew in the night, and taught us that ours was a heavy 
debt, to be relieved only by the Blood of the Only Begotten of God, 
who accordingly had become man for us and in whom there was 
plentiful redemption for time and eternity. Peace was granted to the 
world; not only a solution to the riddle of our existence was offered, 
but means placed at our disposal to gain sanctification and salvation. 

Notwithstanding all this, the foolish world has turned again from 
the Source of Life, and doubted His divinity, even His existence, 
though eyewitnesses have told us of His miracles, of His mysterious 
life; they have recorded words and deeds, such as none could have 
invented; so great, so exalted, that none has thus far imitated them 
perfectly. 

One day a certain monarch of Europe was listening to the hyper- 
critical disquisitions of a learned professor, who was endeavoring to 
argue away the divinity of Christ. ‘“Professor,” at length said the ruler, 
“have you ever heard of a man who said of himself: ‘I am the vine, you 
are the branches?’ The scoffer could think of none but Christ, just 
as no other called himself the way, the truth, and the life, or the light 
of the world, or claimed for himself perfect immunity from sin, or 
prophesied that he would come upon the clouds of heaven. “Then, 
after all,” replied the sovereign “Christ is surely far above all the sages 
and prophets of history.” 

Christ has invited us to follow Him, and has made charity the test 
of His discipleship, the mark whereby He shall recognize His own. 
Charity, which was His companion from the cradle to the grave, from 
the tabernacle to the throne of heaven. 

Jos. W. Printen, C. Ss. R. 


FATHER TIM CASEY 





They were four jolly men that bobbed and butted over the Pull- 
man wash-basins and made frantic efforts to convey double handfuls 
of the splashing water to their sleepy eyes, while the belated “Midnight 
Special” took the curves at a rate of speed that blurred the “Safety 
First” signs painted on the cab. In the first stages of their toilet-—the 
stages of tooth brushes, combs, and safety razors—there was nothing 
to distinguish these men except that one—the one with the broad 
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shoulders, kindly eyes, and ready smile—had won the others by his 
sparkling wit. As the toilet proceeded, distinctions began to appear— 
one man slipped into his vest pocket a watch with a Masonic guard, 
another drew on a coat with a Real Estate Men’s button in ebony and 
goid on the lapel and one—he of the broad shoulders—horrors !—fas- 
tened about his throat a Roman collar. At the sight of this article of 
apparel the other three dropped their jaws in amazement. One found 
his tongue and blurted out: 

“Well by—by—jove, are you a priest?” 

“Reverend Timothy Casey, at your service. They that know me 
best call me Father Tim.” 

His continued good nature dispelled the gloom generated by the 
Roman collar, and the real estate agent said banteringly : 

“Father Tim, can you forgive my sins?” 

“To be sure I can if I judge you fit.” 

“Well, begin your judgment.” 

“Do you think,” said the priest, “that I can see the state of your 
soul by looking at your nose? If you want me to judge whether you 
are fit to be forgiven by me, you must tell me what you are, what you 
believe, what wrong you have thought, said, and done, whether you 
are sorry for it, and why you are sorry. In other words you must go 
to Confession.” 

The Mason dropped the shoe lace he was tying and eyed Father 
Casey. 

“You priests make people go to Confession so that you can learn 
the state of their souls and judge whether they are in a fit condition 
for you to pardon them. Is that the point?” 

“To a T,” said Father Casey. 

“Confound it, that sounds like horse sense! I could have sworn 
that Confession was the most unreasonable ——” 

“How can you pretend to be able to forgive sins?” broke in the 
real estate agent. “You are not God.” 

“You are not John D. Rockefeller, either are you?” queried Father 
Casey. 

“Not by several millions!” groaned he of the Real Estate Men’s 
button. 

“Could you sell me 160 acres of Rockefeller’s farming land in 
Burnham County?” 

“I could if he made me his agent and ordered me to sell it. And, 
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believe me, if John D. would so much as say the word ‘Come’, you 
couldn’t see me for the dust.” 

“Well, you will not think I am going too far when I say that 
Almighty God can do as much as Rockefeller. Therefore, though I 
am not God, if God would make me his agent and command me to 
forgive sins, I could forgive them. 

“When did God make you his agent?” 

“When He said: ‘Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them: and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.’ And again: 
‘Amen I say to you whatsoever you shall bind upon earth, shall be 
bound also in heaven; and whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, 
shall be loosed also in heaven’. Could Christ, Our God and Lord, 
have used plainer words to give the power to forgive sins?” 

“The words are plain enough, but He didn’t say them to you,” 
said the agent. 

“He said them to the men He had appointed to take care of His 
Church, the Apostles. Now, you don’t pretend that He wanted His 
Church to last only as long as the Apostles lived. Neither do you 
claim that He gave the power of forgiving sins to the first twelve men 
He appointed to take care of His Church, and wanted that power to 
die with them. You don’t maintain that, do you?” 

“Naw, I suppose not.” 


“Tf the power of forgiving sins, which Christ gave to the first 
rulers of His Church, did not cease at their death, what became of it?” 
urged the priest. 


“I suppose their successors got it,” reluctantly conceded the agent. 
“Of course they did,” said Father Casey. “And who, except the 


clergy of the Catholic Church, are the true, legitimate successors of 
the Apostles?” 


The agent was nettled. He assumed a graceful and commanding 
pose in order to add weight to his next argument; just then the train 
gave a savage lurch that landed him fairly in the Mason’s lap. The jolt 
jarred loose his last argument. He sprang to his feet and cried hotly. 


“Even if Christ did give the priests and pope power to forgive sins, 
that is no justification for them to force the people to come and tell 
them their sins. If you have the power to forgive sins, you can use it 


without bulldozing the people into confessing all their secret sins to 
you.” 
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“So the priests and popes invented Confession, did they? When 
was that?” 

“Tt was—it was—let me see—I’ve heard all about that. It was a 
conference—a council, where the pope and priests got together and 
figured out that first class stunt to keep the people under their thumbs.” 

“You are most likely,” said the priest, “trying to rehash that 
ancient yarn about the fourth Lateran Council, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, inventing Confession. I can help you. That council, made up 
of the pope and the bishops of the universal Church, reminded the 
people of their obligation of confessing their sins at least once a year. 
And you call that a proof that Confession was invented by the pope 
and his colleagues in the thirteenth century ?” 

“T surely do.” 

“Say, a colored gentleman came through a few moments ago and 
reminded us that breakfast is served in the dining car. It that a proof 
that the dusky genius invented breakfast ?” 

“You say,” continued Father Casey, “that the priests and the pope 
invented Confession. Did you ever hear that the Catholic layman 
of the whole world rose up in angry protest, when the priests first laid 


this insupportable burden upon them? Did you?” 


“T don’t know that I did,” grunted the agent. 

“That alone proves that the priests and the pope did not invent 
Confession. Do you imagine that the Catholic laity would have sub- 
mitted to such arrogance on the part of the Clergy without a word of 
protest? Suppose,’ he continued to the Mason, “the Masonic Order 
would pass a law to-morrow, obliging the members to confess all their 
sinful ‘thoughts, words, and deeds, to the local officers, what would 
happen ?” 

“They would take the men who made the law and pitch them out of 
the window,” said the Mason. . 

“Of course they would,” said Father Casey. “And Catholics would 
have done the same, had their priests usurped God’s power and tried 
to impose Confession upon the world by their own authority. The 
fact that nowhere in the history of the Christian era do we find records 
of the people protesting that the priests had just introduced Confes- 
sion—this fact proves that at no time during the Christian era did the 
priests introduce Confession, and therefore, that it must have been in 
existence from the very beginning of Christianity. In fact we find 
mention of Confession in the writings of the early Fathers of the 
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Church, in the symbolical signs in the catacombs, and even in the Bible. 

“You say that the priests and the popes invented Confession,” 
continued Father Casey. “If that were true, do you think they would 
have been such fools as to include themselves under the law. The priests 
and the pope do not enjoy going to Confession any more than the 
ordinary layman. In fact it is harder for them to go to Confession 
than it is for a layman. Yet they are strictly bound by the law to 
confess their sins humbly and minutely. This alone proves that they 
did not make the law of Confession.” 

“Tf they did not make the law of Confession, then who did?” cried 
the agent. 

“Jesus Christ, the God-Man,” said Father Casey solemnly, bowing 
his head in reverence to the Holy Name. 

Such was the impression made upon all by these words that they 
were silent for a brief space. Soon however the agent rallied to the 
charge. 

“Do us the favor of citing the text from Scripture wherein Christ 
made the law obliging all men to confess their sins to the priest.” 


“My friend, a text from Scripture is neither necessary nor in itself 
sufficient to prove any doctrine of Christ. Ten hundred warring sects 
have succeeded in distorting the texts of Scripture, each to prove its 
own particular doctrines. To hand down Christ’s law to us, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there be a living, unerring, infallible teacher. 
That teacher Christ provided in St. Peter and his successors, the popes 
of the Catholic Church. They teach that Christ made the law of Con- 
fession, and therefore we are certain of it with the certainty of divine 
faith. However, since you are asking for Scripture texts, I shall cite 
two that show as clearly as it is possible for words to show that Christ 
made the law of Confession. The first is taken from the 22nd chapter 
of St. John: ‘Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; 
and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.’ The second is 
taken from the 18th chapter of St. Matthew: ‘Amen I say to vow 
whatsoever you shall bind upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven; 
and whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, shall be loosed also in 


999 


heaven’. 
“You cited those texts before to prove that you had the power of 
forgiving sins. I don’t see a word in either of them proving that the 
people must confess their sins.” 
“You see at least that Christ gave to the Apostles and their suc- 
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cessors the power, not merely to loose, but to bind, not merely to for- 
give sins, but retain them. You see that, don’t you?” 

“T see that, but what connection ——” 

“In other words, you see that Christ gave them power to pass 
sentence ; He made them judges over sin. Now Christ is God; He can 
do no wrong. And, mark well, it would have been wrong for Him 
to give certain men the power of judging and of forgiving or con- 
demning all mankind, without at the same time obliging these men to use 
their power with justice and prudence. Now suppose a judge would 
walk past a line of persons and, without any pretence of trial, without 
so much as learning the charges against them, would say to one: ‘I 
sentence you to life imprisonment.’ To another: ‘I fine you $10,000.’ 
‘I order you to be discharged.’ ‘I sentence you to be hanged.’ Unjust 
and imprudent as that judge would be, he would be no worse than the 
priest who would use the power of binding and loosing, of forgiving 
and retaining, without first carefully examining the charges against 
the culprit and his state of mind and heart with regard to sorrow for 
the past and amendment for the future. The priest can learn these 
facts only from the sincere avowal or confession of the penitent there 
is no other way. Therefore when Christ gave His priests the power 
of forgiving and retaining the sins of all men, by that very fact He 
imposed upon all men the duty of confessing their sins to the priests, 
so that the priests may be enabled to use their power with justice and 
prudence.” 

“Tt was a gentleman’s game, and you win, Father Tim,” cried the 
agent, grasping the priest’s hand. 

“A gentleman,” said Father Casey, “pays up when he loses.” 

“T’m a sport. What do I owe?” 

“You owe an admission. You have admitted the force and sound 
sense of my argument. You owe this assembly the frank admission 
of the facts my arguments prove. First, do you admit that Christ gave 
the Apostles and their successors the power to forgive and retain sins?” 

“T admit it.” 


“Secondly, do you admit that when Christ gave this power by that 
very fact He obliged sinners to confess their sins?” 

“IT admit it.” 

Thirdly, do you admit that, since Christ made no restriction, this 
obligation is binding on all men?” 

“T admit it.” 
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“Then,” said Father Casey, “be man enough to live up to your con- 
victions. Begin at once to take a course of instruction that will fit 
you to be received into the Church and to make your Confession and 
obtain forgiveness for your sins.’ 

But, alas, the human heart, perverted by this world’s riches and 
pleasures, does not always follow whither the mind points the way. 
The agent lightly laughed away the distasteful duty on which his 
eternity depended. 

“Father Tim,” he said, “I have never committed a sin in my life.” 

“Shall I brush you, Fathah?” asked the black porter entering the 
room. 

And Father Casey dropped the religious discussion to hunt through 
his pockets for the twenty-five cent piece the darkey thus politely 
demanded at the point of a whisk-broom. 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE BLESSED EUCHAR- 
IST IN THE GOSPEL 





St. John, who so minutely and clearly relates the Divine Saviour’s 
promise of the Blessed Eucharist as the spiritual food of man’s soul, 
makes no mention of its institution. The other three Evangelists relate 
it clearly in almost identical terms. He who conscientiously examines 
their testimony will be convinced that they all testify to the truth of 
the doctrine of the Real Presence. of Jesus Christ in the Blessed 
Eucharist. 

St. MATTHEW 26, 26-28: “Whilst they were at supper Jesus took 
bread and blessed and broke and gave to His disciples and said: Take 
ye and eat, this is My body; and taking the chalice, He gave thanks, 
and gave to them, saying: ‘Drink ye all of this, for this is My blood 
of the New Testament, which shall be shed for many for the remis- 
sion of sins.” 

St. Mark 14, 22-24: “Whilst they were eating, Jesus took break, 
and blessing broke and gave to them and said: Take ye, this is My 
body. And having taken the chalice, giving thanks, He gave it to them, 
and they all drank of it. And He said to them: This is My blood of 
the New Testament, which shall be shed for many.” 

St. LUKE 22, 19-20: “Taking bread, He gave thanks and broke 
and gave to them, saying: This is My body, which is given for you. 
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Do this for a commemoration of Me. In like manner the chalice also 
after He had supped, saying: This is the chalice, the New Testament in 
My blood, which shall be shed for you.” 

And now what was it that Jesus actually gave His apostles to eat? 
Was it bread? No, it could not be bread, for Jesus did not call it 
“bread”, but called it “His body”, for He said, “Take ye and eat, THIS 
1s My sopy.” Had it been bread, as it appeared to be, Jesus Christ 
could not and would not have said, “THis 1s My sopy.” Jesus Christ 
is God; He knows all things; He is Truth itself ; He could not be mis- 
taken; He could not utter a falsehood. Therefore, we must conclude 
that what He said was perfectly true. Hence, He, truly gave them 
His body to eat; mark, it was His true living body that He gave them 
to eat, for He said so; it was His very body, for He expressly declared 
that He gave them to eat “My sopy WHICH IS GIVEN FOR YOU,” that is, 
which shall be sacrified and shall die on the cross on the following day 
for the salvation of mankind. 

The words Jesus Christ spoke over the chalice make this still more 
clear: “Drink ye all of this for this is My blood of the New Testament, 
which shall be shed for many for the remission of sins.” He expressly 
and clearly declared that He wished all His apostles to drink out of 
the chalice He held in His hands, not wine, but His real living blood 
which would be shed on the following day for the forgiveness of men’s 
sins, for He said it: “Tus 1s My stoop.” Moreover, He calls it the 
“blood of the New Testament.” The Old Testament, or Covenant of 
God with the Israelites, was dedicated by the shedding of the blood 
of a victim, a lamb, and sprinkling it over the people; but the New 
Testament was to be dedicated also by the shedding of the blood of a 
victim, the blood of Jesus, the “Lamb of God, (John 1, 29), and His 
blood was to wash away the sins of mankind. And it was this very 
same blood which Jesus expressly declares was contained in the chalice 
over which He pronounced these words: “Drink ye all of this, for 
THIS Is My sBLoop of the New Testament, which shall be shed for 
many for the remission of sins.” 


Here we have the fulfilment of the promise our Divine Saviour had 
made a year previous: ‘THE BREAD WHICH I WILL GIvE Is My FLESH 
for the life of the world. If any man eat of this bread, he shall live 
forever. Amen, amen, I say unto you: Except you EAT THE FLESH OF 
THE SON OF MAN AND DRINK His BLoop, you shall not have life in you. 
My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is drink indeed. He that.eateth 
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My flesh and drinketh My blood abideth in Me and I in Him. He 
that eateth this bread shall live forever” (John 6, 52-59). Therefore 
nothing can be more evident than the Real Presence of Jesus Christ 
in the Blessed Eucharist. 

He who would give any other meaning to the words of our Divine 
Saviour either in the promise He made of the Blessed Eucharist or in 
the words He used in its Institution, would, therefore, distort the 
natural sense of His words and make Him contradict Himself. In 
order to justify their denial of the Real Presence, the translators of the 
version of the Bible, known as King James’ Bible, did not shrink from 
corrupting the text of the Evangelists on the Institution of the Blessed 
Eucharist, for they added thereto words which were calculated to show 
that Jesus Christ did not give to His apostles His body to eat or His 
blood to drink, but only a little bread to eat and a little wine to drink. 
How did they do this? By purposely interpolating the word it, where 
the Evangelists had not written it. They did it in this way: “Jesus 
took bread and blessed it and broke it and gave it to His disciples.” 
Those who would read this version would conclude therefrom that 
Jesus took bread and blessed the bread and gave the bread to His 
disciples and nothing more than bread, whilst telling them to eat, for 
“this is My body.” They thus deceived all their followers, and repre- 
sented Jesus to them as contradicting Himself, or telling a falsehood. 
What a terrible responsibility rests on those translators and their 
abettors for so grossly deceiving their readers and leading them into a 
most pernicious and damnable error! 


But how could our Divine Saviour cause a piece of bread to be- 
come His very body and a little wine to become His very blood? Let 
us recall to mind that our Saviour, being God, is almighty. His words 
are not like our words. Our words go no further than to express our 
meaning, our thoughts, our intentions. But the words of God not only 
express His meaning, but, as St. Ambrose declares, they are also 
operative, that is, His words actually do, effect and perform what they 
mean. For instance, when God, in the beginning of creation, said: 
“Let there be light,” these His words actually brought light into exist- 
ence without any further act or effort on His part. Hence St. Paul 
says: “The word of God is living and effectual” (Hebr. 4, 12). This 
is evident also from the manner in which Jesus Christ performed 
miracles, saying, for instance, to the paralytic: “Arise, and walk;” to a 
blind man: “Be thou seeing;” to the dead Lazarus in the tomb: 
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“Lazarus, come forth.” 


These words produced their effect instantan- 
eously. 


In like manner, when Jesus said over the bread He held: 
“This is My body,” the bread at once became His true body, and there 
was no longer any bread in His hands, but only its external appear- 
ance. And when He pronounced over the wine in the chalice He held 
these words: “This is My blood of the New Testament,” the wine 
had immediately become His true blood, and there was no longer wine 
in the chalice, but only its appearance. The words our Saviour then 
used were the instrument which effected these most wonderful changes. 
This can present no difficulty to the Christian who really believes in 
our Saviour’s divinity, who believes in the creation, in the miracles of 


Jesus Christ, and that the word of God is almighty (Wisd. 18,15). 


Let us bear in mind that our divine Saviour instituted the Blessed 
Eucharist on the eve of His death for the salvation of mankind, after 
He had eaten His last Pasch with His apostles. He began by saying 
to His apostles: “With desire I have desired to eat this Pasch with 
you before I suffer” (Luke 22, 15). How could Jesus so ardently 
desire to eat that Pasch with His apostles if He did not intend, before 
dying, to give them an extraordinary token of His love? And could 
that extraordinary token consist only in a little bread and wine, accord- 
ing to the explanation of those who reject the doctrine of the Real 
Presence? Had He not daily for three years eaten bread with His 
apostles? Why should eating it once more before dying create such 
an ardent desire on His part? Moreover, had He not promised a 
year previous to feed them with His own flesh and blood as the prin- 
ciple of imparting to them life everlasting, that is, eternal salvation. 
Deny the Real Presence, and you can show no proof that Jesus ever 
kept his promise of furnishing His disciples with the means of secur- 
ing life everlasting. And yet He had declared: “Except you eat the 
flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood, you shall not have life 
in you” (John 6, 54). Jesus could not have said so ardently: “with 
desire have I desired to eat this Pasch with you before I die,” unless He 
was about to give His apostles, His Church, such a token, such a testi- 
mony of His boundless love towards them, as would, beyond all concep- 
tion, surpass all the marks of love and affection He had hitherto be- 
stowed on them. Let us also recall to mind that Jesus, as the Saviour of 
men, had come on earth to abrogate on earth the Law of Moses, a law 
of fear, and replace it by the law of love, the law of the children of 
God, which should last forever and most intimately unite us with our 
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heavenly Father. To effect this, He wished to make us His brethren 
and to incorporate us as the adopted children of His Father and render 
us “partakers of the Divine Nature” (2 Pet. 1, 4), and for this purpose 
He wished to feed us with His own flesh and blood in the Eucharist 
which He was about to institute as the greatest proof of His love 
for us. 


It was, therefore, at the Last Supper that Jesus Christ, to fulfil the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, made the New Testament, or 
Covenant, the New Law for His Church which was to endure till the 
end of time. Wherefore, He was then about to bequeath to His Church 
the means of saving mankind, of applying to them the merits and fruits 
of His passion and death. In short, it was at the Last Supper, which 
He had so ardently desired, that He made His last will. For the last 
time before His death He was speaking familiarly with His intimate 
friends, “to whom it was given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God” (Mark 4,11). To them He spoke plainly, “without parables,” 
for He was then instructing “His successors and representatives, who 
were to teach all nations” (Mat. 28, 19-20). Wherefore, He must 
have spoken to them clearly, simply, plainly, intelligibly, literally, with- 
out obscurity, without figures. What, then did He, could He mean 
when He said: “THis 1s My Bopy, WHICH IS GIVEN FOR you” (Luke 
22, 19)? If it was Nor His sopy, how could He say “Tuis 1s My 
Bopy’? And to leave no doubt about His meaning, Jesus says express- 
ly, “WHICH IS GIVEN FoR you.” Was it only “a piece of bread” which 
Jesus then gave His apostles and which He gave up for them on the 
cross the next day? No, by no means, for on the following day He 
really and indeed sacrificed His own true, living body on the cross for 
the salvation of mankind. Therefore the plain, clear meaning of Jesus 
when He said: “Take ye and eat, this is My body which is given for 
you” is this: “This is no longer bread, but My very body, which is 
to be sacrificed on the cross for you.” And the plain meaning of Jesus 
when He said “Drink ye all of this, for this is My blood of the New 
Testament, which shall be shed for many” is: “Drink ye all of this, 
for this is no longer wine, but My true living blood, which shall be 
shed for the salvation of mankind.’”’ The Real Presence cannot be 
expressed more clearly, more plainly, more appropriately, or more cor- 
rectly. And surely our divine Saviour would not have taken all that 
trouble and use all these clear, simple and plain expressions, in order 
to give His apostles merely a piece of bread to eat and a little wine to 
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drink, unless He intended to deceive them; and the Evangelists would 
not have so carefully and so minutely related the actions and words 
of Jesus, had there been question of only a little bread and wine! 
Moreover, if Jesus Christ then really intended to give and actually 
gave His apostles, as He had promised a year previous, His own flesh 
to eat and His own blood to drink, could He have done so in words 
more appropriate or more effective than those He used at the Last 
Supper, saying: “Turis 1s My sopy, TH1s 1s My sloop?” 
FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


CASILDA 
A SPANISH LEGEND 





There lived a Moorish king in Toledo named Almenon. He had an 
only daughter, Casilda, who was the most beautiful and lovable maid 
in the realm. 

A Castilian slave chanced to meet the princess and told her of the 
frightful tortures of the Christian captives who were prisoners in the 
fetid dungeon of her father. “And though deprived of all comfort 
and severed from the dearest family ties,” she continued, “these Chris- 
tians were never desolate or unhappy, even when torn from their own 
mother, for they all had one immortal mother, whose name is Mary.” 

As years advanced, Casilda grew in beauty, grace, and virtue. She 
walked through the garden of the palace, took part in the royal fes- 
tivities, assisted at the solemn services of the Prophet, attracting, sub- 
duing the eyes and hearts of the entire court. 

Now the dungeons of the Christians were near the walls of her 
father’s gardens. Here the Christians were loaded with chains, starv- 
ing with hunger, and yearning for ransom. 

Attracted to this place by the tale of the slave, Casilda saw with 
her own eyes the deplorable condition of the captives. Her heart felt 
for them, as all noble hearts feel for the unfortunate. She determined 
to ask pardon for them at the hands, or rather at the heart of her 
father. 

Awaiting a favorable opportunity, she cast herself on her knees 
before her father in the royal court-room and pleaded, “Father, my 
father! See beyond the confines of your garden, the black, grey walls 
hold captive many Christians. They groan and moan and sigh to return 
to their country and their homes. Loosen their shackles, open the 
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gates and send them home where fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters with tears await them.” 

The King blessed his daughter from the depth of his soul, for she 
was a most beautiful, ‘innocent, loving child; the idol of his heart. 
He loved her not only because she was his daughter, but more for her 
sweet countenance which was the living image of his dead wife for 
whom he mourned in tears and grief this past long year. 

But to compassionate a Christian slave and ask his pardon was a 
crime that the Prophet commanded to be punished with death. True 
to the great ‘Allah, the father changed his countenance and in wrath 
pronounced the sentence of death. ‘Depart from me, you false be- 
liever, depart! Your tongue shall be cut out and your body cast into 
the flames. Such is the punishment for asking pardon for the Christian 
slaves.” And at once he ordered the sentence to be carried out. 

Casilda, overcome by her father’s heartless response, cast herself 
again at his feet and begged pardon for her misdeed; “Pardon me for: 
the sake and in memory of my dear mother.” 

The strong king hesitated, tears filled his eyes and love softened 
his heart. ‘Come, child of my heart, I pardon you, but never, never 
compassionate a Christian, for the holy Prophet declares, ‘Extermi- 
nated shall he be, who does not exterminate the unbeliever’.” 

The morning sky was a dream of beauty ; the sun peeping in raptur- 
our splendor over the distant mountains; the birds singing their sweet, 
vernal melody ; the flowers unfolding their petals to waft rich perfume 
to the palace of the King. 

Casilda stood at her window, seemingly to admire the beauties of 
nature, but in reality to relieve her heart, crushed by the sufferings of 
the Christians. 


They say that an angel of compassion flitted by, and wonderously 
entranced the eye and heart of the tender maid. She pursued him 
until he alighted on the walls of the prison. Here he remained im- 
movable and held spellbound the soul of Casilda. Again she heard the 
groans and moans; the sighs and prayers of the Christians, how they 
yearned for freedom in this dungeon of starvation and privation. “In 
charity and compassion I will administer to the wants of these Chris-, 
ians at the cost of my life,’ Casilda vowed to herself. Returning to 
the palace, she procured a quantity of provisions and gold; the one to 
feed the captives, the other to satisfy the guards. 


Concealing this gift in the folds of her long, flowing gown, she 
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passed along the path in the direction of the dungeon, where to her 
disappointment, she observed her father in the rose garden. He called, 
“Casilda, what are you doing at this early hour of the morning?” She 
approached him, and trembling like the roses shaken by the early 


* breezes, answered, “Father, I have come here to admire the flowers, to 


hear the sweet chant of the birds, to see the sun reflect itself in the 
fountains and to drink in the perfume of the garden.” “What have 
you concealed in your gown?” the father queried. Casilda burst into 
tears, calling for help to the immortal mother of the Christians, Mary. 
“These folds,” she said, “conceal some pretty roses that I have just 
gathered in the garden. They are all specimens that will win a prize.” 

The father, doubting her word, tore asunder the folds and to his 
surprise, a shower of most exquisite roses fell to the ground. 

As a consequence of this second ordeal, Casilda became grievously 
ill. An infection of the lungs seized her and her face lost its rosy 
beauty and grew white like the fair lily in the garden. 

The King’s alarm knew no bounds, the best doctors were sum- 
moned ; they employed their knowledge and skill but to no effect. The 
child’s condition brought back all the heart racking memories that still 
clung to the sickness and death of his wife. “My daughter will die 
and soon join her mother. What shall I do, what can I do?” clamored 
the heart broken sovereign. 

As a last resort he wrote a pleading letter to Ferdinand, King of 
Castile, “Sire, if you have in your kingdom one who can save my child 
from death, to him I will give my kingdom, my treasure, yea, my 
daughter.” 

Throughout Castile and Leon criers heralded the offer of the Moor- 
ish king: “If anyone can save his daughter from death. treasures and 
a kingdom are offered.” 


The story goes on to say that a Jewish doctor from Judea appeared 
at court and offered to restore health to Casilda. This man spoke so 
learnedly and inspired such confidence that Ferdinand at once dis- 
patched him with credentials to the Moorish palace. Here he was 
received most graciously and introduced to the royal patient. Hardly 
had he touched the brow of the sick Casilda, when the fever abated 
and strength returned to the wasted, slender form. Filled with tears 
of joy, the father congratulated the doctor and said, “Take my king- 
dom for your good deed. It is yours. “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” was the rejoinder. “Then, take my greater kingdom,” pointed 
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to his daughter. Grasping the warm grateful hand, the doctor replied, 
“Yonder are waters of purification. They will complete my cure.” 

The following morning, Casilda and the wonderful doctor from 
Judea set out for the hallowed baths of salvation. Arriving at a river 
in Judea, the doctor took a few drops of water and letting them gently 
fall on the brow of the noble princess, exclaimed, “I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Heaven seemed to open in the heart of the new convert. She 
experienced a joy and happiness like unto the blessed spirits of paradise 
that the Christian slave had so beautifully depicted. 

Falling on her knees, she praised and loved God, Who had dis- 
pensed such wonders, and gazing about to thank her good friend from 
Judea, she beheld him soaring heavenward amid radiant lights of untold 
beauty and splendor, “Sire,” she cried out, “Who art thou?” “I am 
thy spouse, I am He who gave health to thee, daughter of Jairus; I 
am He who says: If you leave father and mother for my sake, you 
shall have life everlasting.” 

On the banks of the blue stream, that today bears the name of San 
Vincente, there is a small hermitage where the daughter of the Moorish 
king spent a holy life in grateful service to her God and Saviour, and 
the faithful venerate her memory by calling her Saint Casilda. 

CuHartes S. Horr, C. Ss. R. 
Puerta de Tierra, Porta Rico. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS 


ST. MATTHEW II, 5-16 





How a fortress crumbles. King Herod was now an old man, almost 
seventy years of age. He had ruled the land for thirty-seven years. 
Nature herself had crowned him with all the gifts that adorn a king. 
He was strong and handsome, and a graceful horseman. He could 
throw the heavy javelin with amazing strength and his arrows never 
missed the mark. He loved the din and danger of battle; and from 
his twenty-fifth to his seventieth year Victory was his inseparable 
companion. If he met a check on one or two occasions, it was no 
fault of his own: treachery or the rashness of his troops had inter- 
fered ; and even then he soon retrieved his losses. Yes, he was a king. 


But Our Lord once said: “Whosoever committeth sin is the servant 
of sin.” (John VIII 34.) 7 
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And Herod’s long reign was stained and blotched by deeds of violence 
and murder and craft and lust; and all the lustre of his victories, all the splendor 
of his sumptuous buildings could not screen the truth from the eyes of God. 
Of course “the world would love its own” and in flattery gave him the surname 
“Herod the Great.” And what did it profit him? Lonely he wandered through 
the vast halls of his palace; and ruefully he glanced over the valley of the 
Tyropoean that stretched between it and the temple. Then perhaps even his 
stout heart sank within him as he thought of the God whom he had so long 
treated with silent scorn; as he looked back over that life where a harvest was 
fast ripening, and what a harvest “He that soweth iniquity, shall reap evils.” 
Though on the brink of the grave, he was ready for any crime. He needed 
money and wondered how to secure it. Then he remembered the stories that 
passed from mouth to mouth about the fabulous treasures hoarded in the tomb 
of David, and his fingers twitched nervously. It was an outrage to desecrate 
that grave, it would pain and infuriate his subjects. But Herod cared little for 
that. He resolved to commit that outrage. But his men scarcely entered the 
vault when the earth yawned beneath and a flame of fire spurted out and two 
remained charred and dead; the rest fled. If we open the book of Josephus 
we meet the gruesome reflection: “From that time Herod never found a 
moment’s rest.” The words which the prophet Isaias spoke of the land of 
Edom may be applied to Herod the Idumean: “My sword is inebriated in 
heaven; behold it shall come down upon Idumea, and upon the people of my 
slaughter unto judgment . . . And thorns and nettles shall grow up in his 
house, and thistles in the fortresses thereof, and it shall be the habitation of 
dragons.” (Is. XXXIV, 5.) 


The nettles in his house. Flatterers might thrum their harps of 
fulsome praise; but the heavy rumbling and muttering of God’s judg- 
ment was already sounding in his ears. A thousand spectres haunted 
him by day and night; he feared that every one was plotting against 
his life. His truest and most loyal friends were banished from his 
court and now he-was immeshed in a network of plotters whose only 
object was to profit by his suspicious temper. 


He had two sons whom he loved truly and dearly, Aristobulus and Alexan- 
der. They were the children of that Mariamne, the wife he murdered so cruelly. 
Salome, his sister, hated them. Antipater another son detested them; and that 
was enough. False witnesses were bribed and the case was tried in Berytus. 
Herod himself appeared as the accuser and then who would dare defend? An 
old soldier, Teron, alone had the courage to plead for pardon. And what 
happened? He was seized with three hundred others and immediately executed. 
That settled the trial of Herod’s sons too. They were strangled in Samaria 
about three years before Our Lord was born. Then woe to the Christ-Child 
if this monster should reach out for Him. Now came Antipater’s turn. He 
was to succeed to the throne. A moment, the king might have dreamed of 
peace; but how horrible was the awakening from such a dream! This time 
there were not rumors nor idle suspicions nor false witnesses; no, this time there 
were proofs palpable that his son, Antipater, was plotting his death. The old 
man was beside himself with rage. He ordered his boy to appear in Jerusalem 
without telling him the reason for his summons. Antipater marched proudly 
into the royal palace, clad in purple and accompanied by a retinue of friends 
and soldiers. The palace-guards stopped him, he must enter alone; and then, 
he found himself in presence of his judge. The trial opened. The evidence 
against him was overwhelming. Herod’s heart was wrung with anguish: as a 
father he must have loved his son; but that son was plotting to poison him. It 
was an unnatural scene: the father giving orders to bind his son in chains. 
Anguish of heart invited and aggravated disease, and soon it was whispered 
in the streets that Herod was dead. The whisper spread like wildfire; and then 
was committed the blunder we spoke of last year. Two schoolmasters with 
their boys, about fifty in all, hurried to the temple and hacked down the golden 
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eagle which Herod had set up over the portal. Troops came hurrying to the 
scene of disorder in double-quick time, and the boys with their teachers were 
arrested. Herod now felt insecure in Jerusalem and removed his court to 
Jericho. Here the case was tried. Herod meant to include a large number of 
the citizens in the bloody execution, for he suspected the whole city of being a 
party to some plot against him. At last he was satisfied to limit his cruelty: 
the teachers were burned alive and the boys were butchered by the soldiers. 
No pleading could save them. This happened about the ninth of January fol- 
lowing the birth of Our Lord. The Magi had passed through Jerusalem before 


Herod’s removal to Jericho. Now, woe to the Babe in Bethlehm if Herod 
should ever suspect Him! 


The dragons in his house. God’s judgment was closing in on him 
now. Once Job was afflicted with a dread disease. But it was sent as 
a trial and God rewarded him for his patient endurance; while many 
a sore and bleeding heart was comforted by a glance at him. But 
Herod? The disease that fastened its grip on him was so loathsome 
that men concluded: This must be the vengeance of God! 


A slow fire glowed within him; even bystanders could feel its warmth; 
but his own pains must have been intensified beyond all endurance. He was 
tortured by a ravenous craving for food; yet he could not taste it, or at least 
could not retain it, on account of an ulceration of the intestines. His breathing 
was so agonizing to himself that he could get no rest at all; and its stench was 
so repulsive that no one would stay with him any length of time. His limbs were 
wrenched by violent spasms; and worms were devouring him alive. With all 
this he still cherished hopes of recovery. He consulted numberless physicians, 
and tried every remedy. At last he had himself carried to the springs of 
Callirhoe. It must have been a painful journey. The road was a long one: 
it led over the Jordan, to Hesebon, then swerved round by Machairus, the 
fortress in which St. John was to meet his death, and after another hour 
reached the springs. A man in his condition could hardly cover that distance 
in two days. And, after all, the water-cure was a failure. Then the doctors 
persuaded him to bathe in a vessel of oil. This nearly cost him his life: he 
fell into a swoon; the attendants were frightened and started to scream and call 
for help. At last Herod regained consciousness. Now he realized that the end 
was come. How would he bid farewell to the world? Would he repent? 
Would he seek a reconciliation with his son yet lingering in prison? Would he 
try to brighten his long career of cruelty by one last act of kindness? Just the 
contrary. He would die a murderer and even his funeral should be spattered 
with innocent blood. While they are cautiously bearing him back to Jericho, he 
is maturing his plans. First of all, he assures himself of the loyalty of his 
soldiers by giving each one a present of fifty drachmas. The devotion of his 
officers is secured by more liberal gifts. Certainly such measures bode ill. 
Hardly was he settled in his new quarters when he issued orders that all heads 
of the great families and the leaders of the people should meet him in Jericho. 
He would brook no refusal. Death to any one who would dare absent himself! 
Then he called his sister Salome to his bedside: “I feel that I am dying! But 
it galls me to think that my death will be joyful news to the nation and that 
I will be buried without the mourning that fits the funeral of a king.” But he 
knew how to make his people weep over his grave. And this was his little plan. 

All these assembled nobles to the number of eight hundred were to be sent 
to the spacious race course and there guarded by the soldiers till his death. As 
soon as this was certain, the troops were to set upon their victims with darts 
and arrows and slaughter them all. So he would make sure that every family 
in the land would mourn at his funeral. Indeed, woe to the Christ-Child if 
Herod should ever come near Him! And with this black design in his heart, 
there was still room for more. Just then news arrived from Rome that “the 
emperor left it to Herod to treat his son as became a father and a king: either 
banish him or put him to death.” The hint to have a little mercy on his boy 
was strong. But Herod’s heart was steeled against mercy. His delight was so 
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genuine that he seemed to rally. He asked for an apple and began to pare it 
with a knife. But as he handled the knife, his mind wandered on to thoughts 
oi suicide and he tried to stab himself. He was noticed just in time by 
Achiabus his first cousin, who took the knife from him. But as he shouted for 
help, his cries rang through the halls and were taken up by other servants so 
they reached the dungeon of Antipater. He thought that his father was dead, 
ordered the jailer to release him as he was now the king, offering all sorts of 
promotion and rewards. But the jailer was too shrewd to believe the first 
report of Herod’s death; he went to seek the old king and told him of the hopes 
his son had conceived. Herod needed no more; then and there he sent soldiers 
to kill his boy. Five days later he himself was a corpse. His last days force 
the reflection upon us: Woe to the Christ-Child, if Herod reaches him! 


Just alittle incident. “Herod perceiving that he was deluded by the 
wisemen was exceeding angry; and sending, killed all the men-chil- 
dren that were in Bethlehem and in all the borders thereof from two 
years old and under, according to the time which he had diligently 
inquired of the wisemen.” At first he may have forgotten the caravan 
of the strangers; or he may have thought that they had searched the 
little town and found no king and then in shame were afraid to return 
and acknowledge their discomfiture. Now, however, his ever active 
spies were bringing new reports from Jerusalem: strange scenes had 
transpired in the temple. 


A certain Holy man, by name Simeon, was making quite a stir about a 
wonderful child. Anna the well known prophetess was speaking to all about 
the saviour that had come. Now he suspected that the Magi had found the 
child, and was stung with chagrin at the mere possibility that they had duped 
him. A short while ago something similar had occurred and he had taken 
stringent measures. Herod had invited the nation to take the oath of allegiance 
to his crown. About 6,000 Pharisees refused. They were fined. Then the wife 
of Pheroras, brother of Herod, paid it for them. For this they were grateful 
and spread the rumor: “God had decreed that Herod’s government should cease 
and his posterity should never rule after him; on the other hand, the kingdom 
should pass over to Pheroras and his children.” And did Herod listen to such 
rumors tamely? All the Pharisees concerned in it were put to death. And more: 
all the members of his family that were implicated, shared their fate. Being 
in such a state of mind throughout these last months, we may imagine what 
were his sentiments on hearing of the Christ-Child just now. He made his 
plans carefully and thoroughly. He probably sent his spies to prowl about the 
homes. Shortly after, a strong detachment of his foreign guards was on the 
road to swoop down on the village. Foreigners would be less likely to soften 
before the tears of the Jewish mothers and the wailing of the children. They 
would not fear to draw the sword on father or brother that dared to make 
resistance. He gave them full directions. Only male children were to be 
butchered for they alone could endanger his throne; only such a one was fore- 
told by the prophets. Poor children of Bethlehem! You might think it easy for 
him to find what he wanted, in a little town of hardly two thousand inhabitants. 
But then remember the occasion that brought Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem. 
It was the Roman census. That brought great crowds of strangers into the 
town who had to bring an account of their taxable property and then take an 
oath of fealty to the Roman Emperor. And surely, it did not escape Herod’s 
spies: that it was a child of one of these strangers that occasioned so much 
excitement through this neighborhood. Very probably even the poor villagers 
knew Herod’s testy and suspicious and jealous character well enough. All were 
only too eager to keep all suspicions from their homes and put his blood hounds 
on another trail. Several weeks had passed since Christmas and most of the 
strangers had gradually drifted away and returned to their homes. Nevertheless 
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some may still have lingered on here; for the census operation in those days 
went on slowly and leisurely. Then too, the bad roads and the rainy season may 
have detained a good many. And besides when persons return to the homes 
of their ancestors and meet old friends and relatives, it is only natural to spend 
a while with them. Once the star of the Magi had hovered over these roofs 
and now it was the bloody sword. Not only Bethlehem but all its borders; all 
its outlaying hamlets and hovels; all were declared the victims of that relent- 
less sword. Certainly the spies found out that the child they were seeking 
could not find a lodging in the town itself and was born in one of the stables 
outside. And those fields that once rang with the song of the angels must now 
re-echo with the wailing of mothers and the screams of frightened brothers and 
sisters. And all this misery in the homes of the poorest where want and labor 
had been constant lodgers! All babes of two years and under. Ere they could 
pronounce their mothers’ name; when still the joy and pride of all the family 
circle. He did not mean to be very precise about the time limit; ah, not that! 
He preferred to stretch it to its uttermost. His single guide was selfish ambi- 
tion; his single purpose was to make assurance doubly sure. He could easily 
afford to be cruel for he had nothing to fear. You might wonder whether men 
were shocked at it. To kill twenty, thirty, or even eighty children in a little 
out-of-the-way town,—what was that in comparison with the outrages Herod 
had already committed? Then too we know from reliable historians that this 
crime was reported to the emperor Augustus. And how did it impress him? 
Well, Macrobius, a pagan author of the fourth century, has this to say: “When 
Augustus heard that among the boys of two years of age which Herod had 
sentenced to death in Syria, there was also a son of Herod himself, he remarked: 
“Tt is better to be Herod’s pig than his boy.” Being a pronounced pagan, 
Macrobius would hardly borrow this from the Gospel unless he were con- 
vinced of its truth. Besides, his story does not show any connection with our 
Gospel for the Gospel make no mention of Herod’s son. This son is probably 
that Antipater who was killed five days before Herod’s own death. Now notice 
the words of Augustus. He does not seem to mind the murder of the children; 
he finds fault only with the execution of Herod’s son. And this may be 
accounted for on the score that he had so strongly hinted that Herod should 
spare him. Why should he be shocked? His own birth was signalized by a 
very similar incident. We have this in the pages of Suetonius, another Roman 
historian: “A few months before the birth of Augustus a message from the 
gods announced that Nature was about to give birth to a king of the Romans. 
The Senate was so terrified at this news that it issued this decree: No child 
born this year should live.” That was a decree of wholesale slaughter as well 
as Herod’s. Of course many a senator was deeply concerned in the decree and 
many a one secretly longed to have a king born in his family; consequently their 
bribes succeeded in keeping the decree from going into effect. However the 
spirit of the age was not averse to such measures. Just another instance. When 
Jerusalem was fallen and a large number of the inhabitants led away slaves, it 
occurred to Vespasian to stamp out all such revolts for the future. He knew 
that the enthusiasm of the people was roused by their hopes of a king to come 
of David’s line. So he ordered all the relatives of that family to be searched 
for and put to death. It seemed quite ordinary. 


But why did God permit it? It may have been a mercy for the 
children; for they were spared the shame of one day mingling with 
that rabble that condemned our Lord to death and called down His 
blood on themselves and their children. It won for them the honor 
of joining the sacrifice of their innocent lives with His own. It was 
a hard trial for their mothers and they may have bitterly lamented 
their loss; and yet they themselves perhaps were of those who turned 
away the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph in that cold winter night when 


they timidly knocked at the doors and begged for a night’s shelter ; 
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they may have turned deaf ears to the story of the shepherds and 
refused to believe the testimony of the Magi. They may have mur- 
mured against God. But only the angels can tell the happiness which 
their martyred babes enjoy. 

Joun ZEtteER, C. Ss. R. 


GREATNESS AND LITTLENESS 





Pride was the chief cause of the fall of our first parents, who, not 
being willing to submit themselves to the obedience of God, thereby 
caused their own ruin and that of the whole human race. But the 
mercy of God, as a remedy against such destruction, decreed that his 
only begotten Son should humble Himself to take upon Himself our 
flesh; and by the example of His life should induce men to love 
humility, and to detest pride, which renders them hateful in the sight 
of God and man. For this end is it that St. Bernard now invites us 
to visit the cave of Bethlehem, saying: “Let us go to Bethlehem; there 
we have what to admire, what to love, and what to imitate.”. 

Yes, in that cave we have first of all reason for admiration. What! 
A God in a stable! a God on straw! that God who sits on the highest 
throne of the majesty of heaven: “I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and elevated” (Is. VI. 1). And then where do we see him? Ina 
manger, unknown and abandoned, with none around Him save a few 
poor shepherds and two animals! 


“We have what to love:” we shall easily find one in whom to place 
our affection, seeing there a God, who is the Infinite Good, and who 
has chosen to debase Himself by appearing to the world as a poor 
Infant, thereby to make Himself more endearing and pleasing in our 
eyes. As St. Bernard says again: “The more He appears to lower 
Himself, the more dear He is to me.” 

We shall, lastly, find what to imitate: We find the Supreme Being, 
the King of Heaven, become an humble poor Infant, desirous in this 
way, from His very Infancy, of teaching us by His example that which 
He was afterwards to tell us by word of mouth: “He proclaims by 
His example,” says the same holy Abbot, “what He is afterwards to 
teach by His mouth: ‘Learn of me for I am meek and humble of 
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heart’.” Let us ask for light of Jesus and Mary. 


St. ALtpHonsus Licuort. 
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——=—=| Catholic Anecdotes 














“CAN YOU FORGIVE MY SINS?” 





Some years ago a merchant of Germany was sick unto death. He 
was a Protestant, and had always tried to live in accordance with the 
teachings of his-religion. He had likewise been often thrown in con- 
tact with Catholics, and accordingly had a fair knowledge of the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church. When his last hour was approaching, his 
wife called in the minister. 

“I am glad you have come” said the sick man. “In business affairs, 
I always felt able to rely on my own judgment. But in affairs of the 
soul, I need the guidance and assistance of the minister of God.” 

“And I have come precisely to tender you this guidance and assist- 
ance of which you stand in need,” returned the minister. 

“T believe that there is a just God in heaven,” said the merchant, 
“and that I must stand before his judgment-seat after death, and give 


_ an account of my stewardship. But I dare not appear before Him as 


I am at present. When I review my past life I find a few black marks 
that stand out against me. I dare not appear before my God until these 
black marks are removed. Tell me, Reverend Sir, have you the power 
to remove them?” 

“My good man,” said the minister, evidently moved by the sincerity 
and earnestness of the merchant, “only believe in Jesus, and have con- 
fidence that your wrong-doings are condoned. For He shall blot out 
our iniquities, He shall cast all our sins behind His back.” 

“Please,” said the dying man, “do not evade my question. Have 
you the power to remove those black marks that stand inscribed against 
my name?” 

The minister once more evaded the question, and began again to 
speak of trust in the superabundant merits of Jesus, but the merchant 
interrupted him and said: 

“Reverend Sir, I thank you for your visit and for the kind words 
you have spoken. There is nothing further that I would ask of you, 
so I must bid you good day, and ask to be left alone.” 

The minister took his leave, and the merchant called his wife. 

“Wife,” said he, “the minister could not remove the black marks 
against me. Call the Catholic Priest, and see what he can do.” 
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The Priest arrived, and the merchant proposed the same question 
that he had proposed to the minister. 

“Yes,” said the Priest, “not by any power of my own, but by the 
power that Jesus Christ gave to His apostles and all their lawful suc- 
cessors, I can remove the black marks that stand against your name. 
All that is required is that you, on your part, fulfil the necessary con- 
ditions.” 

“And what are they?” : 

“First that you make a sincere profession of your faith in the 
divinity of the Catholic religion, and be received into that Church; and 
secondly, that you confess your sins with true sorrow and a firm pur- 
pose of amendment.” 

After a short instruction, in which the Priest briefly set forth the 
principal doctrines of the Catholic religion and the proofs upon which 


they rest, the dying man was assisted by the grace of God to make an 
act of faith. The Priest received him into the Church, and gave him 


all the necessary sacraments. Then the merchant called his wife, and 
said: 
“My dear wife, I can now die happy, for I have found in the 


Catholic Church that for which I sought,—a man empowered by God 
to take away my sins. I am now ready to appear with confidence before 
the judgment-seat of Almighty God.” 


AN UNAPPRECIATED BLESSING 


Miss Julia Robins gives the history of her conversion in “Some 
Roads to Rome in America.” One of her remarks remind us how little 
we born Catholics appreciate the inestimable treasure of the sacraments. 
She says: “No one but a convert can ever grasp adequately what it 
means to have been without the sacraments, and then to have them; 
the contrast is far greater than that of a ship at the mercy of the 
winds and waves, anchorless and rudderless, and one with all sails set, 
following unswervingly her desired course.” 


A GOOD BOOK 


Charles Warren Stoddard thus describes his conversion: “I was 
groping in the dark when a little light threw a ray across my path, sud- 
denly, unexpectedly, as if a star had fallen. One day on the mantlepiece 
in our dining room—shall I ever forget that mantlepiece or the corner 
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of it on which that wee book in its brown-paper cover was lying?—I 
found a copy of the ‘Poor Man’s Catechism’. I had never before seen 
a Catholic catechism, nor any Catholic book whatever. I at once took 
it away to my chamber and began to read it. I was on my guard when 
I turned over the first pages of that homely little pamphlet * * * I 
was even inclined to be antagonistic when I began to read, but the 
simplicity and truth that shone from every page disarmed me! the plain, 
direct questions and the plain, direct answers were just such as I had 
been longing to ask and receive * * * What a reading was that 
when finally I read it slowly and earnestly, asking myself after each 
separate answer: ‘Can you believe this?’ ‘Do you believe it?’ After 
each and all of these answers I replied triumphantly: ‘I can and do.’ 


I resolved at once to become a Catholic.”—‘“‘Some Roads to Rome in 
America.” 


AS WE FORGIVE 


John Gualbert, so history tells, belonged to the pride of the Floren- 
tine nobility of the eleventh century. A great warrior and a noble of 
high rank, he was above all a thorough Christian, a fervent Catholic. 
Now it happened that a close relative of the Gualbert family was 
murdered in a private quarrel. As was customary in those times, men 
looked to Sir John to avenge the death. The murderer feared the 
nobleman and kept at a safe distance. One day, however, while Sir 
John was out hunting with some of his followers, he accidentally fell 
in with the blood-enemy of his family. In a trice he drew his sword. 
The poor fellow saw the flash of steel and realized that escape was 
impossible. Trembling in every limb, he fell on his knees, stretched 
out his arms, raised his eyes to heaven, and awaited the thrust that 
was to punish his crime and send him to receive the judgment of God. 
But the thrust was stayed. Sir John drew back affrighted, for he no 
longer seemed to see the kneelin:' murderer, but the figure of the 
sorrowing Christ sweating His precious blood for the sins of men. The 
Savior gazed upon the nobleman with a look of infinite sorrow and pity, 
and pleadingly said: 

“My son, to forgive you your sins I, your God, took them upon 
myself and suffered and died for them. Can you not forgive a fellow- 
man? Remember that every day you ask me to forgive you as you 
forgive others.” And then the vision vanished. The sword fell; then 
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returned to its scabbard. Sir John raised the kneeling murderer and 
said: 

“My friend, daily I pray God to forgive me as I forgive others. 
Be forgiven even as I hope to be forgiven.” 

“A noble act” we say, “and one worthy of a true Christian.” But 
why stop here? We, all of us, have enemies—not blood-enemies, it 
is true, but those that have harmed and wronged us. And how do we 
treat them? Listen. We do them no harm, but we will do them no 
good; we bear them no malice, but we will have nothing to do with 
them. This is the line of conduct we follow—we, who have offended 
God again and again, and have as often been received back into the 
divine friendship, we, who daily kneel and pray our heavenly Father, 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those that trespass against 
us.” As we forgive. Ought we not to tremble when we repeat those 
words—tremble lest God take us at our word, and forgive as we 


forgive? 


“TODAY, IF YOU SHALL HEAR HIS VOICE, HARDEN 
NOT YOUR HEARTS” 








“After the mission in the town of had been going on for a 
few days, I learned that there was a family of fallen-away Catholics 
some miles out in the country. The first spare moment we found we 
took a livery team and drove out to visit them; for, if there is ever a 
time when poor strayed sheep are brought back to the fold, it is while 
God is calling to them by the extraordinary graces of the holy mission. 
We left our horses at the gate and walked up to the house. The old 
man was standing before the door. The reception he gave us was 
not encouraging; still I said to myself, I shall do my best, for the 
salvation of an immortal soul may be at stake. I told him of the 
mission, and asked him if he would not try to attend a few of the 
sermons. — 

‘Ah,’ he sneered, ‘it’s money you're after.’ 

“You wrong us, sir, by what you say,’ I replied. ‘Have we 
asked you for money? Did we ask you to pay for the team that we 
hired’ to come out here in order to invite you to the mission?’ 

Then I turned to his son, a young man of some twenty-eight or 
thirty years, who was sitting in the doorway, with his chair tilted back 
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against one door-frame and his knees braced against the other, and who 
had made no motion to rise and allow us to enter. 

‘Your father is getting old, and it may be pretty hard on him to 
take these long drives into town to hear the evening sermons; but at 
least you will ride in and attend the mission, will you not? 

He gave me one disdainful glance, spat out his tobacco juice on the 
ground between himself and the spot where I stood, and said: 

‘To h—— with the mission.’ 


Just one year later we were called back to give a mission in the 
adjoining town. I was told that this young man had been making 
some attempts to straighten up, and had declared his intention of mak- 
ing the mission. We came to the town of a Saturday evening. The 
accommodation train on which we were riding was crowded. My 
companion and IJ were sitting on one of the rear seats reciting our 
breviaries. I noticed two young men near the front rise and give their 
seats to some ladies. I at once recognized in one of them the young 
man who had said: ‘To h with the mission.’ They passed us with- 
out recognizing us, on their way to the rear car. He seemed to be per- 
fectly sober though his companion was evidently under the influence 
of liquor. As soon as they had passed on to the platform, a woman, 
seated near the door gave a scream, and called for us to stop the train. 
She said that the young man had leaned over the steps to spit, and that 
just then the train had struck a sharp curve; his drunken companion 
had been thrown against him, and both had fallen headlong from the 
train. It took some minutes before the conductor had been found, and 
had been sufficiently convinced of the truth of the story to stop the 
train. In the meantime we had passed on a mile or two from the 
scene of the accident. As soon as the cause of the disturbance had 
been made known, my companion and a few others sprang from the 
train, and began to run along the side of the track searching for the 
two men. However, I knew that it was useless to look for them there, 
for I was sure that the train had gone a considerable distance since the 
woman’s scream. 





When the train began to back up I took the Holy Oils from my 
satchel and walked to the rear platform of the train. Here, thought I, 
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I shall have the best chance of seeing the young men. My surmise 
proved to be correct. After we had gone back some distance, I caught 
sight of the two young men. The one that had been drunk was appar- 
ently unhurt, though completely sobered from the fall; while the young 
man who had refused to come to the mission was lying motionless 
beside the track. I sprang from the train, which was not moving 
rapidly, and ran to his side. He was unconscious. I placed my hand 
over his heart, it had stopped beating and the body was already grow- 
ing cold. There happened to be (or should we say happened, when the 
hand of God is so evident?) a stone on the very spot where his head 
had struck when he fell from the train, and death had in all probability 
been instantaneous. A year ago he had said: “To h with the mis- 
sion.” But that mission had apparently been God’s last call; for this 
year he himself wished to make the mission, and it was not granted to 
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him. ‘Today, if you shall hear His voice, harden not your hearts’. 


ST. NENNIUS OF THE CLEAN HAND 


St. Nennius had from earliest boyhood the desire of becoming a 
Priest. One day, while still a child, he heard how the Priest daily 
takes in his hand the spotless Body of the Son of God. And from that 
day forward he kept his right hand continually wrapped in a cloth that 
prevented it from touching anything, so that it would remain pure for 
the sublime office it was one day to perform. From this fact he 
received the name, “Nennius of the Clean Hand.” 


A PILOT NEED NOT KNOW THE SHOALS 


In the early days when the Mississippi was the great freight and 
passenger thoroughfare of the central United States, a weather-beaten 
old sailor came and applied for the position of pilot on one of the finest 
steamships. 
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“Do you know where the shoals and sand-banks are?” inquired the . 
captain. 

“No, sir, I don’t,” replied the tar. 

“Then how can you dare,” shouted the captain, with a burst of pro- 
fanity, “how can you dare to offer yourself to pilot a boat-load of 
passengers ?” 

“Well, cap’n,” said the man, quite unperturbed, “when you asked 
if I know where the shoals and sand-banks are, I said, No. But, cap’n, 
I know where they aint, and that’s where I intend to do my steering.” 

How many parents allow their sons and their daughters to listen 
to all manner of -shady conversation, to look at suggestive books and 
papers and pictures, to frequent dangerous dances and theaters, be- 
cause, they say: “My children must learn of the dangers of the wicked 
world so that they will be able to avoid them.” They would do well to 
take a lesson from the old Mississippi river pilot, and instead of 
letting their children incur the risk and loss of time necessary to learn 
where the dangers are, teach them to direct their life along the safe 
channel where these dangers are not. And that is the channel of fre- 
quent Confession and Communion, of obedience to the ministers of 
God’s Church, of faithful attendance at Mass and instruction, of thor- 


ough knowledge of their religion, and of true Catholic modesty, pru- 
dence, self-denial, and self-respect. 


SORROW WITH AND WITHOUT GOD 





A European Priest relates two of his personal experiences to show 
how differently sorow is borne with and without God. His sacerdotal 
duties brought him on one occasion to the house of a wealthy lady. On 
entering the house he was surprised to find all within plunged in the 
deepest affliction. The lady of the house, a woman of the highest 
respectability, but altogether without religion, lay on the sofa, weak 
and pale, her eyes swollen from weeping. The servants again and 
again pressed a bottle of smelling salts to her nostrils to prevent her 
from fainting, and tried every means in their power to console her. 
When the confusion had somewhat subsided, the Priest asked the cause 
of this deep affliction. He was told what it was. Her favorite lap-dog 
had just died, and she was inconsolable. 
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A few months later he was called to the home of another wealthy 
family. But this family were God-fearing Catholics. He found the 
only child, a boy of eight years, lying at the point of death. The child 
had taken suddenly sick while his parents were away on a short jour- 
ney. As soon as the doctor had come and declared that the attack 
might prove fatal, the servants telegraphed for their master and mis- 
tress. The Priest found the boy well instructed. He: gave him the 
last Sacraments, and then stood by the little fellow, helping him to 
make acts of faith and hope and love and contrition, until he peacefully 
breathed his soul to God. But, alas! all this happened before the par- 
ents could reach home; and they arrived only to find their boy, the idol 
of their hearts, a corpse. 

The distracted mother threw herself on the bed, clasped the dead 
body in her arms, and cried: “O my child! my child! how can I live 
without my child! Oh, how could God take from me my child!” Thus 
did nature hold sway in the first few moments of the shock of this 
terrible grief. But soon grace asserted itself in her deeply religious 
soul. She raised her eyes to the image of Jesus crucified that hung on 
the wall of her child’s room—that image before which she had taught 
him to pray; and the thought of Jesus’ sufferings gave her courage to 
bear her own. Slowly, slowly, she relaxed the passionate embrace in 
which she held the dead body of her boy, and slipped from the bed to 
a kneeling position on the floor. Then, taking his cold little hands 
within her own, she raised her eyes to the crucifix, and murmured: 
“My God, give me patience in this hour of trial. Forgive my moment- 
ary forgetfulness—my momentary rebellion against Your adorable 
decrees. -My boy was Your gift. In Your love You gave him; in 
Your wisdom You have taken him away. I give him up willingly into 
Your hands, for I know that he is with You in heaven, and I sincerely 
trust that You will one day unite us there. My God, Thy holy will be 
done.” 


RESPECT FOR THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 





We read in “The Memorials of Serjeant Bellasis” the following in- 
teresting incident: “I had gone into the gallery of the private chapel 
(in the house of Lord Herries), where I was not visible to anyone in 
the chapel below; at first there was no one, but after some time the 
sacristy door opened, and the young lady of the house entered, who 
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during the previous evening had been foremost in making merriment 
amongst a young party. She was not conscious of my presence and 
proceeded to prepare the altar for Mass, doing this with such rever- 
ence and devotion that I could hardly believe her to be the same per- 
son who, the night before, had been acting charades and playing for- 
feits with such a merry countenance. Everything now was done with 
deliberation, she never passed in front of the altar without kneeling, 
and everything was touched and handled so gently and so devotionally 
that she might have been serving in the presence of some great mon- 
arch; she finally knelt and prayed and retired. I had not yet learned 
the effect produced upon Catholics by the consciousness of the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The sight was most impressive to me.” 


COMMUNION OF DESIRE 





Sister Mary Crescentia, a member of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, was beatified in 1900. Lovers of Jesus in the Blessed Sacra- 


ment will enjoy this fact taken from her life. 


From the day she took her vows as a Franciscan Sister her pro- 
gress in piety appeared remarkable. But piety is a sham unless it is 
grounded in humility and obedience. Her confessor, Father Lieb, of 
the Society of Jesus knew this; and ke resolved to test her. What she 
loved most of all was Holy Communion, which he had advised her 
to receive daily. One day he said: “I forbid you to receive Holy 
Communion tomorrow.” Her piety stood the test and proved its 
genuineness. Without a word of remonstrance she humbly obeyed. 


Next morning when she saw the other Sisters approach the altar 
her pain was well-nigh unbearable. But she did violence to herself 
and remained in her pew where she made one Spiritual Communion 
after another, repeating again and again: “My dear Jesus, since I 
cannot receive You sacramentally, I sincerely desire to receive You at 
least spiritually ; come by Your grace into my heart.” At the “Domine, 
non sum dignus,” when the Priest stooped to take the Sacred Host, he 
was bewildered to find that one part of it was missing. Greatly dis- 
turbed lest he had unwittingly offered some irreverence to the Body 
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of Our Lord by dropping It on the floor, he carefully examined the 
altar platform, but the missing particle was nowhere to be found. Not 
wishing to do anything at the altar that would cause surprise in the 
congregation, he finished the Mass, and waited until the church was 
empty; then he made a complete and thorough search, but once more 
in vain. Thereupon he went to lay the whole distressing affair before 
the Mother Superior. The Reverend Mother called Sister Mary 
Crescentia who was working near by, and bade her go and search for 
the missing particle. On seeing what worry the affair was causing, the 


' good Sister did violence to her humility and confessed what had hap- 


pened. “My Guardian Angel,” she said, “gave me that part of the 
Sacred Host this morning in Holy Communion.” Thus did Our Divine 
Saviour reward her obedience and humility, and still more her fervent 
Spiritual Communions, for Spiritual Communion is nothing else than 
a strong desire of receiving Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 





THE BADGE OF A CATHOLIC 





One day I was hurrying to the station at Durand, Michigan, to 
catch a train. I noticed a crowd gathering on the railroad track, and, 
thinking that some one might be in need of priestly help, I hastened to 


‘ the spot. My fears were not unfounded. There lay the mangled body 


of a poor young brakeman, who had just been run over while coupling 
cars. ‘Was he a Catholic?” No one knew. I stooped over him, and 
said: “I am a Catholic Priest,” in the hope that I might receive some 
sign of recognition. But all to no use. Just then I saw protruding 
from the open neck of his shirt a small red cord. I drew it out eagerly. 
It was a scapular. Then I knew. I knelt by him till he died, and had 
the consolation (there is none greater for the priestly heart) of seeing 
him regain consciousness long enough to make his peace with God, and 
die full of childlike trust in the mercy of his heavenly Father. Truly 
the scapular had been for that poor fellow a badge of salvation. 





SPEAKING AGAINST THE PRIEST 





The Priest is a weak human being like the rest of us. He has his 
faults and his failings as well as we. But he is, and ever remains, the 
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consecrated one of God; and woe to those who touch what is con- 
secrated with irreverent hands or tongue. It is in the hour of death 
that men see the malice of sin in its true light. Not long ago a dying 
man said that the sins that caused him the greatest remorse were his 
sins of impurity and his sins of speaking against the Priest. 





WAS IT A HAPPY HOME? 








Lily N married a non-Catholic. Much as she loved him, she 
would never have married him unless she were convinced that he 
would keep his promise of allowing her and all the children to prac- 
tise the Catholic religion. Neither was she deceived in her conviction, 
as so many unhappy wives have been. He was a man of his word. He 
gave her and the children every facility for attending Holy Mass and in- 
structions, and never, in all the years of their married life did he allow 
one word disrespectful towards the Catholic Church to escape his lips. 
Was this a happy home? Read what follows and judge for yourself. 

The good mother and her children never missed a Sunday at Mass 
until the oldest boy was twenty-one. The first Sunday after his twenty- 
first birthday, he was taking his breakfast, when someone remarked 
that he should hurry, lest he be late for church. He rose calmly from 
the breakfast table, and, in the presence of the entire family, said: 
“T am my own master now, and I go to church no more.” This declara- 
tion well-nigh broke his mother’s heart. Even the father interfered, 
and threatened to punish the young man if he would not yield. 
“Father,” said he, “you may kill me, but I will not go to church. You 
do not go yourself.” 





“ECCE SUMMUM OPUS PAPAE VENITIIS” 





These words, cut deep in a tablet of bronze, are seen on a large 
new building in Venice. They mean, “Behold the greatest work of 
the Pope in Venice.” What is this work which the late Holy Father, 
formerly the Cardinal Archbishop of Venice, considered the greatest 
of all the extraordinary works which he performed for that historic 
city? It is a Catholic Paper which he founded, for which he wrote, 
for which he solicited subscriptions from door to door, and by means 
of which he wrought a thorough reformation in the city of Venice. 
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THE WIDOW’S MITE 





Mamma, please give me a penny for candy.” The mother opened 
her purse and poured out the dimes and quarters. “No, child,” she 
said, “not today. I find that I have only one penny, and I must save 
that to put in the collection-box tomorrow.” Some people, who are 


neither widows nor poor, take too literally the parable of the poor 
widow’s mite. 





“I ASKED FOR FISH” 





It is true that the law of the Church that forbids 1s to eat flesh 
meat on Friday does not bind us when we need food and can get 
nothing else but meat. But we must be honest with Almighty God 
in this matter as in everything else; and not like the Irishman who 
went into a restaurant on Friday. “Have you any shark?” “No.” 


“Have you any whale?” “No.” “Well, then, waiter bring me a beef- 
steak. The Lord knows I asked for fish.” 





If Dante were alive and writing his Inferno to-day, how his scorch- 
ing pen would sear the sheet in depicting a special devil with a special 
pitchfork to prod those selfish hare-brained young people who tramp 
down the street four abreast, or block the aisles of street cars and the 
gates of railway stations, and who, when reminded that their action is 
the unjust cause of inconvenience, delay, and exasperation to others, 
with brazen-faced impudence make reply, ““We should worry!” 


Moreover, Our Mother loves us much, because we were recom- 
mended to her by her Beloved Jesus, when He before expiring said to 
her: “Woman, behold thy son,” for we were all represented in the 
person of St. John: these were His last words: and the last recom- 
mendations left before death by those whom we love are always 
treasured and never forgotten —St. Alphonsus Liguori. 





It is the privilege of every free man in this free land to point out 
in private conversation or public print the official mistake of our civic 
authorities from the lowest to the highest. Let us not forget however 
that, like all privileges, it can be abused. Rarely will the blunders of 
our civil magistrates be productive of so much evil as the contempt for 
authority which we foster by untimely criticism. 
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NEW YEAR 





The old year out and the new year in! The old year out—with its 
disappointments and disillusionments, with its bitterness and rebellion, 
with its grudge and petty spite! The new year in—bringing in new 
hopes, new courage, new energy, new reliance on self, new confidence 


in God, new trust in mankind! Yes, the old year out and the new 
year in! 


“IS THIS THE LIGUORIAN?” 





Hello, HELLo.—Yes, this is the “Liguorian”—Oh, thank you! We 
wish the same to you and to all our readers. In fact we never allow a 
day to pass without asking God to bless all our readers and to use our 
little magazine as a means of making them better and happier. What’s 
that? It has made you better and happier? I am very glad to hear it. 
Every one that reads the “Liguorian” tells us the same thing, and I 
can assure you these words of kindly appreciation afford us great en- 
couragement. You read what? Oh, you read it from cover to cover. 
That’s fine. Do you know that the very reason why we keep the maga- 
zine small and the articles short is so that even busy people will read 
it from cover to cover. I have noticed that many people turn over 
the pages of a magazine article to see how long it is before they decide 
whether they will begin to read it at all. You do that yourself? Well, 
come to think of it, so do I. Do you ever find the articles in the 
“Liguorian” long enough to prevent you from beginning to read them? 
Thank you! I beg your pardon. You say your friends were telling 
you how well they liked it? Well, tell them it is going to be better 
than ever from now on. We are going to put new life into it in 1916. 
Yes, that’s our New Year’s resolution. Isn’t it a good one? A Happy 
New Year to you all! Good by! 


“NEVER AGAIN” 





If you refuse ever to take another good resolution, then it must 
be either because you think you don’t need them or because you think 
you can’t keep them. In the one case you have no humility; in the 
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other case you have no faith. You need good resolutions, because you 
have your faults—plenty of them—if you could only hear what your 
friends say about you behind your back, your pride would be taken 
down a peg. You will never rid yourself of these faults unless you 
make up your mind to fight against them—in a word, unless you make 
a good resolution. You can keep your good resolutions. God has 
promised his abundant help to all of good will, and God has both the 
fidelity and the power to keep His promises. “Hell,” you say, “is 
paved with god resolutions.” I answer, so is heaven. All the elect in 
heaven (except the baptized infants) are there because they took good 
resolutions and kept them. All the lost souls in hell are there, either 
because they took no good resolutions at all, or because they took them 
and broken them. Therefore don’t let any undue solicitude about the 
material used in paving the lower regions make you balk at a New 
Year’s resolution. If you should be so unfortunate as to wind up in 
that hopeless country, you will be none the worse for having a pave- 
ment under you. 


PHARISEES AND PUBLICANS 





“Two men went up into the temple to pray, the one a Pharisee the 
other a Publican.” We have heard this Gospel read so often we can 
well nigh repeat it from memory. Perhaps though, we always picture 
it to ourselves as a scene from the dim and distant past. Perhaps we 
never for a moment imagine that it was staged only last Saturday in 
our own parish church and that we ourselves played leading parts. 

Last Saturday afternon or evening two men went up into the 
church to pray (they may have been women too or schoolgirls, for that 
matter. Let us suppose they were). They both went into the con- 
fessional. The first had a joke and a laugh for the confessor, a quaint 
quip about the neighbors, and, as for sins,—nothing but a few distrac- 
tions in prayer. Woe to the confessor, if he had the presumption to 
say: “My child, I am afraid you have grown accustomed to treating 
with levity the holy sacrament of Confession. You could hardly have 
made a real examination of conscience, or you would have recalled the 
malicious, biting words you spoke to your friends or perhaps to your 
nearest relatives. You would have recalled that you are proud and 
disobedient and untruthful and gluttonous. You would have recalled 
that the irreverence that you offered to God by distractions in prayer 
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was nothing compared to the irreverence you offered to God by ordering 
your apparel, your conduct, your position in God’s house in such wise 
as to attract the gaze of men. Accuse yourself of these real sins, and 
make an act of real contrition for them, and cease to make a mockery 
of this holy sacrament.” Woe to the confessor had he spoken thus! 
And probably he did not speak thus, though he felt that he ought to. 
He raised his hand in absolution while she rattled off, parrot fashion, 
the “O my God I am heartily sorry”. 

That was the Pharisee. Then came the Publican—came with bowed 
head and with blush of shame upon the cheek, with consciousness of a 
soul guilty of clear, evident mortal sins—confessed these sins briefly, 
clearly, modestly, with, oh, such genuine regret! 

I say to you that this one went home justified rather than the other. 


A MIRACLE 





Name me the most wicked city that you have ever seen—where the 
inhabitants drink down sin like water, where every man must presume 
that his neighbor is a thief, where injustice is called business ability, 
and where murder is a trade. A city, where God’s holy name is blas- 
phemed a hundred times for one that it is invoked in prayer, where the 
only church known by a million human beings is the saloon, the immoral 
show house, or dance hall, where the children have lust-corroded hearts 
even before the light of reason has dawned upon their minds, where the 
aged gloat in imbecile delight over the imagination of sins they are no 
longer able to commit, where the bonds of marriage are treated as 
lightly as spiders’ webs or brought forward as excuse for unnatural 
abominations. Name me such a city—for such exist—and in the very 
center and deepest depth of that sea of corruption I guarantee that 
I will find virgin souls, pure as lilies, growing to maturity unsullied 
by the foulness that surrounds them. The God that kept Gideon’s 
fleece dry as powder while all about it was saturated with dew, works 
this miracle to-day by the means of Frequent Holy Communion. 


“BOOKS IN BABBLING BROOKS” 





What is the use of a library to one who does not know how to 
read! “Books in babbling brooks,” says the poet, but that avails little 
to him who can see nothing in a brook but the wherewith to fill his 
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radiator or mix a cocktail. God says in the Holy Bible: “If they 
admired their power and effects (that is, the power and the effects of 
the fire or the wind or the swift air, or the circle of the stars, or the 
great water, or the sun and moon), let them understand by them, that 
He that made them, is mightier than they; for by the greatness of the 
beauty of the creature, the Creator of them may be seen so as to be 
known thereby.” And again: “But ask now the beasts, and they shall 
teach thee; and the birds of the air, and they shall tell thee. Speak 
to the earth, and it shall answer thee; and the fishes of the sea shall 
tell.” But we have so far denaturalized our tastes and sympathies by 
the artificial life we are leading in the crowded cities—we have so often 
wantonly turned into ridicule the country and all that is found therein— 
that we have forgotten the a, b, c of Nature—God’s book to man. 


THE POPE A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 





Some opponents of the Catholic Church in America condemn it 
because its Pope, or Papa, or Holy Father, or Bishop of Bishops is 
in Italy. Even so he is not a foreigner. Although the present Supreme 
Pontiff is Italian by descent, he put away all his past affiliations, even 
his family name, yes, even his baptismal name, when he became Pope. 
He did so precisely that he might belong to the Universal Church. He 
is not a foreigner civilly, because he is not subject to the King of Italy. 
He is free from national ties, in order that he might be the common 
Father of Christendom. According to these critics Christ is a for- 
eigner. He lived and died in Palestine. According to these judges 
God is a foreigner, because He is in heaven. The Pope, it is true, 
stays in Rome, but he belongs in every country in which there are 
Catholics. He is at home wherever Christ is preached and the Blessed 
Eucharist is treasured. He is the center of authority, the fountain of 
Holy Orders, the origin of missions throughout the Church. He is 
therefore a foreigner nowhere on earth—Catholic Columbian. 


MORITURI SALUTAMUS 





In the old Roman amphitheatres the gladiators, who fought to the 
death for the amusement of the people would march beneath the 
crowded seats shouting: “Morituri salutamus!” We about to die salute 
you! 
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These words would sometimes strike a chord of pity even in the 
hearts of the cruel, hard-hearted Romans, though the gladiators were 
strangers whom they had never seen before. 

“The year about to die salutes you!” Do its dying words awaken 
no responsive throb in your heart? It is not a stranger. It is a friend, 
—a friend that has brought you 365 days of life and grace, each 
fraught with golden opportunities to give glory to God, to help your 
fellow men, and to lay up for yourself indestructible treasures in 
heaven. You may often have rejected these opportunities, but the 
faithful old year brought them again and again in spite of your ingrati- 
tude. And now that year is dying—passing into eternity, never, never 
more to return. Bid it an affectionate farewell. Show your gratitude 
by a sincere act of thanksgiving for all the benefits God has given you 
(whether you used or abused them) during the year of Our Lord 
nineteen hundred and fifteen. 


IN A DIFFERENT LIGHT 





Wise housewives are careful not to buy certain kinds of cloth after 
night-fall, for they say that many things, that appear one color by 
lamp-light, prove to be an altogether different color in day-time. 

This principle holds good also with regard to the light of the blessed 
candle which we hold in our hands at death. The flimsy reason we 
offer for not speaking to that neighbor, for not paying that lawful debt, 
for not avoiding that sinful amusement,—that dangerous companion,— 
these flimsy reasons seem solid enough to us now. But they will appear 
quite different when we examine them by the light of the blessed candle 
which we shall hold in our hand at death. 


SS 


WHY THIS DIFFERENCE? 





I have often noticed that if you ask an engineer or an auto-driver 
for an explanation of some particular part of his machine, he will feel 
very much ashamed if he cannot give you an intelligent answer, and he 
will not rest until he has informed himself on the point in question. 
While, on the other hand, if you ask this same man for a simple 
explanation of some doctrine of his holy faith, he will say with the 
greatest indifference: “I’m sure I couldn’t tell you,” Neither will he 
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make the slightest effort to learn from a book or a sermon the facts 
of which he is ignorant. 


“LEAD KINDLY LIGHT, AMID THE ENCIRCLING GLOOM” 





Men turned away from the guiding light of the one true Church in 
the great Protestant revolt of the sixteenth century. But they could 
not at one stroke destroy the sentiments, the principles, the ideals that 
had been engrafted in their very natures by centuries of Catholic be- 
lief,—they could not with one step pass from clear day into utter dark- 
ness. They walked for a while in the twilight,—in the dim reflection 
of the light they had left. But now for three hundred and fifty years 
they have been wandering further and further; they have rejected one 
Christian belief after another; lost one Christian ideal after another ; 
until now their ablest leaders deny the very divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and the truth of the Bible upon which their entire religious fabric is 
founded. The darkness is falling fast indeed, but for thousands it 
only accentuates the clear shining of the light they have left behind, 
and is the cause of bringing them back to the Church. May the happy 


conversions increase even as the darkness grows. “Lead kindly light, 
amid the encircling gloom.” 


DON’T FORGET THE SIGNATURE 





“Young man, you can’t cash that,” said the cashier, as he pushed the 
little yellow slip of paper back through the window. The young man 
was surprised. The check seemed to be drawn up in strict accordance 
with the required formalities. It was only on second examination that 
his inexperienced eye noted that the signature was wanting, and the 
check therefore useless. . 

Not a few “honest people” will be surprised on the great day of 
accounts, to find that their checks on heaven are useless. They paid 
their debts, respected the rights of their neighbors, visited the sick, 
and fed the hungry. But they did all this through mere natural 
motives, without any intention of pleasing Almighty God thereby. All 
such actions are worthless for heaven. Heavenly joys are given as a 
supernatural reward, and only those good deeds which bear the authen- 


tic signature of a supernatural intention will be accepted in return for 
them. 
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STOOP A LITTLE 





During the last vacation of my college course, I spent a week on the 
farm of my old Uncle John. He took a pardonable pride in showing 
me all the treasures of the place, and in the meantime, many a word 
of wisdom I caught from his experienced lips. While following him 
through a dim passage-way in the barn, I failed to notice that the ceil- 
ing was low, and struck my head with stunning force against a beam. 
The old man could not refrain from drawing a moral. “My boy,” he 
said, “as you go through life, stoop a little, and you will save yourself 
many a hard bump.” 

Don’t you think, dear madam, that he was right? If you had 
stooped a little, just a little, you would not have lost that cherished 
childhood friend, you would not have allowed that coldness to spring 
up between you and your husband, you would not have become so 


completely estranged from the mother and sisters who are so dear to 
him. 


NO LADIES 





Eating mashed potatoes with a knife, absorbing soup by transform- 
ing the lips into a noisy imitation of a vacuum cleaner, lovey-doveying 
in trains and public places, whether as newly-weds or about-to-be’s, 
shrilling the voice or squirming the body to draw on one’s self the gaze 
of strange men,—all these actions are on a par in advertising the fact 


that the actor is no lady,—frills and fixins to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Drunkenness, rowdyism, and sinful amusements are the means 
chosen by some Christians to thank God for the favors of the past year 
and to invoke his blessing on the new. 

Were we to remember that 1916 is the date that will perhaps be 


chiseled on our tombstones, we would modify some of our plans for 
the coming year. 


Mary freely offered up her Beloved Son thousands and thousands 
of times during the three hours preceding His death, and which she 
spent at the foot of the cross; for during the whole of that time she 
unceasingly offered, with extreme sorrow and extreme love, the life 
of her Son in our behalf.—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
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Catholic Events 

















A word about the religion of Bulgaria—a country in which we 
have become interested on account of the war. It is the Greek Ortho- 
dox religion. This religion holds nearly all the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. The principle obstacle to the members of the Greek 
Church becoming Catholics is the opposition of the heads of that 
church. However in Bulgaria they renounced subjection to the heads 
of the Greek church 45 years ago. This fact furnishes us with an 
additional reason for believing the report that the king of Bulgaria 
has intimated to the Pope that the whole country will go over to the 
Catholic Church after the war. 

* * * 


Eduardo Romaguero, of Argentine Republic. died childless, and 
left his enormous fortune estimated at $334,000,000, to the Bishops 
of Madrid, Buenos Aires, and Barcelona, for charitable purposes. 

* * * 


A giant crusade against immoral literature has been begun by wide- 
awake Catholics in Italy, and is meeting with universal support. 
* * * 


December 12 was set aside in many parishes throughout the world 
for the celebration of the birth of Don Bosco. Of all the panegyrics 
delivered and monuments erected in honor of this Christlike man, 
none can compare with the grateful testimony of the hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who owe their prosperity in life and 
their hopes of heaven to the Order he founded to help and instruct the 


children of the poor. 
* * * 


A letter by Father Edwards in the Denver Catholic Register tells 
how he became a Catholic. He was formerly an editor and an Episco- 
palian minister. One of his pupils resolved to become a Catholic. He 
began a course of reading to answer the objections of this pupil. The 
result was that he himself was received into the Church. 

* * * 


' Despite the dangers and difficulties of the journey, zealous aspirants 
for the holy priesthood are still flocking to Rome to drink at the foun- 
tain of doctrine undefiled. The American College is within two or 
three of its usual number, the Irish College has gone up, the English 
and the Scots, have gone down slightly, the French considerably, the 
Beda for converted Anglicans is notably larger; naturally speaking, 
it is impossible for the Austro-German, Polish, and Ruthenian Colleges 


to go on as usual. 
* * * 


The pastor of an Oklahoma smelter town gathers several hundred 
young Polish workmen in his church four times a week and teaches 
them English. 
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On December g the Holy Father held a public consistory and created 
6 new Cardinals, viz.: Cardinals Tonti, Mistrangelo, Cagliero, Friih- 
wirth, di Leguigno, and Gusmini. All are Italians with the exception 
of Cardinal Friihwirth, who is an Austrian. Several of them are 
diplomats of wide experience and great ability. 
* * * 


Most Rev. George Mundelein, the newly-appointed Archbishop of 
Chicago, was born in Booklyn and made his studies at Manhattan 
College, New York, and the Propaganda, Rome. At the time of his 
appointment he was Auxiliary Bishop of Brooklyn. 

* * * 


An appeal has gone out for help to rebuild the Catholic church in 
Aurora, Missouri, the home of the unspeakable Menace. The church 
took fire from some unknown cause during a mission in the parish. 

* * * 


In his Thanksgiving Day address Cardinal Gibbons said: “I am 
not only hopeful, but I feel a certain assurance that the United States 
will continue for many a generation to come. I base my opinion on 
the genius and good sense of our public men, the wisdom of our legis- 
lation, so faithfully interpreted by the supreme court, and on the 
patriotism of our people at large. The guarantee of these characteris- 
tics in our nation that the republic will persevere is all the stronger 
because we are a religious nation. 


* * * 


The Federation sent a protest to 27 railroad companies against the 
distribution of anti-Catholic literature by employees. Twenty-four 
replied, all condemning the practice in principle. 


* * * 


Rev. Brossart has been appointed Bishop of Covington, Kentucky, 
and Right Rev. Doherty, Bishop of Buffalo. 


* * * 


Nine religious orders have built colleges near the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington in order to profit by the courses of study given 
in that institution. 

* * * 

Right Rev. Monsignor Ferrante has been appointed Vicar General 

for the Italians in the Archdiocese of New York. 


* * * 


A regular city office in New York is the Catholic chaplaincy of the 
police force. This office, which fell vacant by the death of Father 
Sullivan has been filled by Father Duffy. 


* * * 


A votive church in honor of Our Lady of Sorrows will be erected 
on the banks of the Rhine near Cologne in memory of the Christians 
who fell in battle in that vicinity during the present war. 
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The Federated Catholic Societies of Chicago have instituted an 
employment bureau that is open free of charge to all the unemployed. 
* * * 


All the graduates from the medical school of the Georgetown 
(Jesuit) University, who took the examination before the District of 
Columbia Licensing Board, have passed, establishing for the school 
a 100 per cent record. 

* * * 


A $300,000 seminary for the archdiocese of Cincinnati is under 
consideration. 
* * * 


The Postmaster-General promptly excluded from the mails en- 
velopes containing a reflection on the soldier class. When will he 
perform the same act of justice in favor of the fifteen to twenty million 
Catholic citizens who are being shamefully abused through the medium 
of the mail service they help to support? 


* * * 


The Holy Father recently granted a special audience to the Sisters 
in charge of the “Organization for Retreats for Working Girls”, to- 
gether with a number of the girls who had just completed a retreat. 
In a beautiful and practical address he warned them against bad books, 
improper amusements and styles in dress, and the dangers attendant 
upon sloth in the performance of the duties of piety. 


* * * 


There have just been published the names of 87 clergymen of the 
Church of England who became Catholics since 1910. 


* * * 


Since the British government has put a stop to the missionary 
work of German Jesuits in India, an appeal has come to the priests of 
the United States to fill the gap. The appeal asks for five priests from 
each province in this country. 


* * ed 


According to the Catholic Tribune the Wells Fargo Express Com- 
pany pays one-half the dues for every employee that joins the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 


* * * 


A great many people nowadays are in that uncertain and delicate 
state of health which consists in being too ill to go to church Sunday 
morning, but just well enough to go joy riding Sunday afternoon.— 
Selected. . ¥ 


We suppose that even some of the earnest souls who vote in accord- 
ance with their religious prejudices are saved on the last great day, 
on the ground that they had adenoids or something when they were 
little and ought not to be held wholly responsible-——Ohio State Journal. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign Questions with name and address.) 


Is there any difference between the 
blessing used in making Easter water 
and that used for holy water? 

Though common water is used in 
both instances the blessings are en- 
tirely different. The blessing for 
Easter water is the first part of the 
solemn blessing for baptismal water, 
while the blessing of holy water in- 
volves the protection of God on those 
who use this water religiously to 
strengthen them in the life of faith and 
to defend them against the powers of 
darkness. 

I have been separated from my 
brother since our childhood days. 
was recently summoned to his bedside 
and found him dying. He was un- 
conscious before I learned that he had 
never been baptized, so I baptized him 
without obtaining his consent. Did I 
do right? 

You did what every Catholic should 
have done. You presumed that he 
wished to die in union with God and 
was sorry for his sins even though he 
had not been brought up to know and 
serve Him as you had. If he had the 
interior dispositions the baptism was 
valid and opened heaven to him. 

I had to interrupt my novena to the 
Sacred Heart because one First Friday 
was Good Friday, but have been going 
to Communion on all the First Fridays 
since. What shall I do? 

At least continue to communicate on 
the First Fridays till you have finished 
your novena if you wish to have abso- 
lute certainty in your claim to the 
promises of our divine Savior. It 
would be better still if you tried to 
receive Holy Communion frequently as 
long as you live and thus have divine 
certainty that Christ would abide in 
you and be your pledge of a glorious 
resurrection. 

What answer should I give when 
—" about the Inquisition, Galileo, 
etc. ! 

It will be well for you to say that 
many facts of history have been mis- 
represented by the ignorance and pre- 
judice of man, and that those who do 
not wish to offend against the truth 
ought to investigate the facts in ques- 
tion before forming an opinion on any 





subject. If your charity prompts you 
to go beyond this you can procure the 
truth on these subjects by applying to 
any Catholic book store. 

Was Charles J. Guiteau a Catholic? 

According to a statement made by 
his nearest relatives, and which ap- 
peared in the papers quite recently the 
murderer of President Garfield was not 
baptized much less brought up as a 
Catholic. 

Am I allowed to sew on Sundays to 
pass the time away? 

Manual labor is forbidden on Sun- 
days, artistic work is not. If the mo- 
tive you allege were a valid one it 
would justify all manual labor. The 
farmer might plow, the merchant buy 
and sell, and the miner dig just to pass 
the time away. 

What is the difference between some 
of our modern works of art and im- 
modest pictures and statutes? 

A picture or statue may have been 
made according to the rules of art laid 
down by a modern materialistic school 
and be positively lewd. Persons, who 
have already lost their modesty or are 
inclined to compromise their con- 
science to appear up-to-date, may in- 
cline to draw a distinction where there 
is no vestige of a foundation for it 
and so indulge their craving for what 
is obscene under the pretext of study 
ing art. 

If a Catholic marries a divorced per- 
son may their children at the wish of 
the parent be admitted to the Sacra- 
ments of the Church? 

Surely, with the exception of Holy 
Orders for the reception of which legi- 
timate birth is a necessary qualifica- 
tion. 

Why is “Quo Vadis’ indexed? 
Would not the contrast between the 
vices and corruptions of the pagans 
and the virtues and loyalty of the 
Christians serve to increase a reader’s 
faith rather than endanger it? 

We are not aware that “Quo Vadis” 
is on the Index of Forbidden Books. 
Nevertheless it would be wrong for 
most people to read it, because it is 
prohibited by the natural law which 
says that we must avoid the occasions 
of sin. The reason why “Quo Vadis” 
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is an occasion of sin is that in it the 
author depicts scenes of pagan corrup- 
tion and vice so realistically that the 
descriptions are apt to cause evil 
thoughts and thus endanger purity. 

What mysteries are most suitable to 
be used when saying the Rosary for 
the dead or the dying? 

The sorrowful mysteries might be 
considered more appropriate on the 
occasion mentioned inasmuch as in 
them we consider the suffering and 
death of our Divine Savior. However, 
all of the mysteries will be equally 
beneficial to the dead or dying persca. 

Is it true that Martin Luther said 
shortly before his death that he ought 
to die a Catholic? 

We have heard this stated but do not 
know of any reliable authority for the 
statement. If he did not make it such 
neglect is easily explained. Those who 
abuse divine grace for a long time 
often end by not having the courage to 
confess the truth or even by being too 
blind to see it. 

How can the souls in heaven be 
happy if they can see ones very dear 
to them on earth leading lives of sin 
and crime? 

Because they see God face to face 
and are so ravished with joy at the 
sight of His infinite beauty and good- 
ness that in them sorrow can no longer 
have any place. 


I have heard that the Church does 
not favor the practice of having 
flowers at funerals. Is this so, and, 
if so, why? 

While the Church makes use of 
flowers on various liturgical occasions, 
her rubrics forbid their use at funerals. 
The Church wishes us to meditate on 
death for the good of our souls. All 
her funeral ceremonies are calculated 
to effect this purpose,—to make us 
realize that we too must one day die, 
that our bodies will return to the dust 
of the earth, that we shall have to ren- 
der a strict account to the just Judge 
and atone for our sins. The spirit of 
the Church in her funeral ceremonies 
is therefore one of seriousness, of sor- 
row and mourning, with which the use 
of flowers, which are symbols of joy, 
does not accord. Besides, the practice 
of having flowers at funerals is one 
that may impose a deal of expense on 
the family, the relatives and friends of 
the deceased, and may even become a 
mere rivalry of ostentation,—all with- 
out the slightest benefit to the soul of 
the. departed. How much better it 


would be. for all concerned if Catho- 
lics, instead of presenting a few per- 
ishable flowers on the occasion of the 
death of a friend, would console the 
living relatives and benefit the soul of 
the departed by having the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass offered up for 
them, and by reciting other prayers. 


It may be remarked that when bap- 
tized children who have not attained 
the age of reason die, the Church is 
filled with a holy joy at the safe arrival 
of these innocent souls in heaven. 
Hence at their funeral flowers are used. 


What are the best sources for the 
history of the Church, particularly for 
the period of the reformation? Is 
there any authentic history which has 
been compiled by a Protestant? 

Read Alzog’s History of the Church, 
translated and edited by Pabisch and 
Byrne. Also Brueck’s or Darras’ his- 
tory. If you want to go more deeply 
into the matter you could read Grisar’s 
“Rome and the Popes” (up to about 
the time of St. Gregory the Great) ; 
Mann’s “Lives of the Popes” from the 
time of St: Gregory to the Renais- 
sance) ; and Pastor’s “History of the 
Popes” (from Renaissance to the Re- 
formation). For the period of the Re- 
formation read Spaulding’s “History 
of the Reformation”. Gasquet’s “Eve 
of the Reformation” and Grisar’s “Life 
of Luther” might also interest you. 
For the history of the Church in gen- 
eral and in particular, why not look 
up the Catholic Encyclopedia, if you 
have access to it? A good work on 
the Reformation by a Protestant is 
Cobbet’s History of the Reformation 
(read Gasquet’s edition). Gairdner’s 
“Lollardy and the Reformation” and 
Ranke’s History of the Popes are other 
works by Protestants that have. many 
good points, but we would not say that 
they are unbiased. This is true espe- 
cially of the last work mentioned. 

What is a dean? 

In the ecclesiastical language of to- 
day a dean is a priest who presides 
over meetings or conferences of the 
clergy of a certain district and has 
other minor dignities, rights, and 
duties, which vary in different dio- 
ceses. A dean is also an official chosen 
to represent a certain association or 
body, to preside over meetings, etc., 
as, the dean of a school of law. It 
may also mean merely the senior 
member of a body, as the dean of the 
diplomatic corps, or of the college of 
Cardinals. 
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Some Good Books 











A new edition of Rev. B. L. Con- 
way’s translation of the “Inquisition” 
by Abbé E. Vacandard has just been 
published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
The essay in question is a “critical 
and historical study of the Coercive 
Power of the Church”, showing that 
to obtain a true idea of this much 
maligned institution we must judge it 
not merely by present day standards 
but by the historical setting of the 
period. While not expressly aimed 
against Henry Charles Lea’s book on 
the same subject, Professor Vacan- 
dard’s treatise brings out the unre- 
liableness of Lea’s statements, though 
these are supported with a wealth of 
notes and references. This new edi- 
tion is in paper covers and sells at 
fifty cents. 


The Catholic priest has been so often 
travestied in the past that we cannot 
but welcome a novel portraying him 
in the true light. Such a novel is 
Felix O’Day by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Sir Felix O’Day scours New York 
City in quest of his young wife who 
has become alienated from him. His 
search quite naturally puts him in 
touch with many people, particularly 
with Father Cruse, a Catholic parish 
priest. The latter’s thoroughgoing un- 
selfishness, ready sympathy for the 
misery of others, and sterling up- 
rightness win the heart of the protest- 
ant Irish gentleman. What he con- 
siders a noble exception in the ranks 
of the Catholic priesthood proves to 
be but one individual of a type scat- 
tered over the entire metropolis. The 
sound moral purpose underlying the 
novel together with the insight into 
human nature displayed by the writer 
add not a little to the other excellent 
qualities. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $1,35 net. 


The terms “Civilization” and “Cul- 
ture’ are pronounced “trippingly on 
the tongue” by everyone who makes 
pretense to sharing either. When it 
was announced that Father Hull had 
given his attention to the subject, 
illumination was expected and his little 
volume treating the matter does not 
disappoint. “Civilization and Culture” 
is a series of essays explaining and 





developing the fundamental elements 
as well as the content of “Civilization” 
and “Culture”. Civilization is defined 
as “an organized social and civic code, 
security of life, limb, and property, 
and a stable relation of mutual trust 
and confidence between man and man 
based on the fundamental virtues of 
justice, honesty and truth.” Culture 
as “a system of functional activity pro- 
ductive of mental, moral, and material 
results beneficial to mankind and not 
detrimental thereto.” The work comes 
from the Examiner Press, Bombay. 


“The Church of Christ: Its Founda- 
tion and Constitution.” By Rev. Peter 
Finlay, S. J. Though this book treats 
of a subject which has many times been 
written of, still we do not hesitate to 
say that the manner in which the 
author has handled his subject and 
the style which he has adopted, prove 
interesting and enable the Catholic 
reader to obtain a clear grasp of the 
grounds of his belief and of his sub- 
mission to the teaching of the Church 
of Christ. Where many have failed 
Father Finlay has been successful; for 
to the soundness of logic he has added 
a popular manner of treatment. Pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 


“For Greater Things.” The Story of 
St. Stanislaus Kostka. By William T. 
Kane, S. J. With a preface by James 
J. Daly, S.J Father Kane’s biography 
of St. Stanislaus Kostka, the youthful 
novice of eighteen years, is indeed a 
boon to Catholics both old and young. 
The young will find in this charming 
Saint an ideal high and sublime and 
at the same time attainable. Older 
persons will be encouraged in their 
struggle along the narrow way when 
they see and learn how Stanislaus, so 
young and weak, accomplished such 
great things in so quiet and humble a 
manner. Published by B. Herder. 
Price, 50c. 


“The Mass: The Holy Sacrifice with 
the Priest at the Altar. From the 
Roman Missal. By the Rev. John J. 
Wynne, S. J. This valuable little 
Prayer-book will be more fully noticed 
next month. 
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The matter of interpreting laws is 
much like the story of the little boy 
who was told by his teacher to read 
something from his primer. The boy 
read as follows: 

“‘*This is a warm doughnut. 
on it.” 

“Why, Johnny,” said the teacher, 
“that can’t be right. Let me see your 
book.” 

“This is what he found: 

“‘This is a worm; do not step on 
it.’ ”» 


Step 


“Hey, Moike, and phwat do ye 
tink of these new sanitary drinkin’ 
cups?” 

“Sure, Pat, and soon we'll have to 
spit on our hands wid an eye dropper.” 


Teacher—Where is the Dead Sea? 

Toramie—Don’t know, ma’am. 

“Don’t know where the Dead Sea 
is? 2 

“No ma’am. I didn’t even know any 
of the seas were sick, ma’am.’ 


“Before we were married you used 
to send around a dozen roses every 
week,” said she. 

“Roses are easy,” replied he. “This 
week I’m going to send around two 
tons of coal and a rib roast.” 


“Oi, Oi!” chortled Casey, “an’ did 
Maloney give yez th’ black eye?” 

“He did not,” retorted Murphy with 
dignity, “he give me only | th’ black. 
Oi hod th’ oye ahi th’ time.” 


Elsie—Mamma, I don’t feel well. 

Mother—That’s too bad, dear. Where 
do you feel worst? 

Elsie—In school, mamma. 


Lawyer—Judge, I want you to fine 
this man who was knocked down by 
my client’s car. 

Judge—Fine him? Why? 

Lawyer—He had a nail in his clothes 
and it punctured a new tire. 


“Dinah,” inquired the mistress, sus- 
piciously, “did you wash this first care- 
fully before you baked it!” 

“Law, ma’am!” said Dinah. “Wat’s 
de use ob washin’ er fish dat’s lived 
all his life in de watah?” 


“Here’s a Swiss named Egg, who 
lives in New York, petitioning to have 
his name changed.” 

“Sort of an egg shake, eh! What’s 
the trouble?” 

“He and his wife have four chil- 
dren, and his family is constantly re- 
ferred to as ‘the half-dozen Eggs.’ He 
claims his yolk is too heavy to be 
borne.” 

Wa doesn’t he lay for his tormen- 
tors?’ 

“It appears that he did once and got 
beaten, whipped to a froth. Poor Egg 
could barely scramble home.” 


Bobbie had just returned from his 
first Christmas party, and mamma, who 
has a visitor, is very proud, 

“Well, Bobbie boy, did you have a 
good time?” asked mamma. 

“Uh, huh,” mutters Bobbie. 

“And now, tell mamma and _ her 
friend: what did you do at the party?” 

“Frowed up,” said Bobbie. 


An old colored woman was asked 
whether she was “hopin’ for the good 
times.” She replied: 

“No, bless God, I got my sleeves 
rolled up, and I is workin’ for ’em!” 


Little Fred’s mother had company. 
One of the visitors, an old friend whom 
she had not seen since her marriage, 
asked to see Fred. The mother went 
out to bring the little fellow in. 

Presently the sounds of a scuffle in 
the next room were heard, and the 
tones of the mother as though remon- 
strating with the youngster. Then the 
shrill voice of Master Fred was heard. 

“T don’t care company or no com- 
pany, I won’t have my face washed 
with spit.” 


A St. Louis boy had his cow rough- 
shod so she wouldn’t slip and strain 
her milk, 


It was a funeral and a somewhat 
lachrymose old minister was officiat- 
ing. 

Referring to his long acquaintance 
with the deceased, he said: 

“Ah, brothers and sisters, many a 
time have I dandled this corpse on my 
knees.” 





